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One of the principal events of the 
month has been the marriage of Al- 
fonso, the King of Spain, to Princess 
Ena of Battenburg. Since his boyhood 
days we have taken a deep interest in 
the preparation, development and char- 
acter of this youthful monarch and the 
care with which his fond mother 
trained him for his present position. 
Being naturally delicate in organiza- 
tion, he has not been able to do as 
much with his talents or abilities as he 
would had he been one of robust or- 
ganization ; hence, some allowance must 
be made for him on this account. We 
refer our readers to the P. J. of Au- 
gust, 1902, for a fine portrait and 
sketch of him when he was crowned 
king, at sixteen. 

We trust that with the sturdy, 
healthy English stock which his wife 
represents, she will add much to his 
serenity of mind, vitality of constitu- 
tion, and success as a monarch. 

He speaks French, English and Ger- 
man fluently, and has modern views 
regarding his place, position and office, 
and is anxious to fill the same credit- 
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ably. He is possessed of a bright and 
intelligent eye, a graceful gait when 
walking, and a high and well-developed 
forehead. His ear is quite an index to 
his character, and in all his portraits 
we observe the same characteristics, 
namely, that the upper lobe is large 
and prominent, while the lower lobe is 
small and pressed close upon the cheek. 
This indicates that he has more intellect 
than vitality. 

It would not have done for him to 
have married a wife as nervously in- 
clined as himself, and we look forward 
with considerable interest to the bene- 
fit to Spain of this happy marriage. 

It is interesting to note what a yearn- 
ing there is for common things and 
simple pleasures among the younger 
royalties to-day, and especially so of 
the sensible courtship of King Alfonso, 
which, according to reports, seems to 
have delighted all Europe. The Queen, 
whose adopted name is Victoria, is a 
true type of the British temperament, 
and this should harmonize with the 
highly nervous temperament of the 
King. 





A Near View Of Sir West Ridgeway. 


By D. T. Exxiott, or Lonpon. 


Sir West Ridgeway is widely known 
in both hemispheres; he has travelled 
widely and has held a government posi- 
tion in Dublin and Australia, also many 
positions of importance in England. 

In England and Australia he is held 
in high esteem, and his career has been 
a brilliant one; even in Ireland he was 
looked upon as a very fair adminis- 
trator, his impartiality being apparent 
in the discharge of all his duties. 

At the present time his name is 
prominently before the public as the 


recently appointed chairman of the 
South African Committee; it is fully 
anticipated that he will show the same 
impartiality and unswerving loyalty to 
duty that has characterized him in the 
past. 

To successfully pilot such a com- 
mittee and give an unbiased judgment 
upon all the evidence that will be pre- 
sented to it requires a comprehensive 
mind ; also a sound judgment, with the 
ability to grasp the importance of de- 
tails. 
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It will be very clear to the student of 
Phrenology that Sir West Ridgeway 
possesses those qualities in a large de- 
gree that are essential to wise states- 
manship and a prudent administrator. 
He has a large brain, and the photo 
shows no marked depression in either 
region; therefore we judge his fair- 
mindedness and cautious spirit and 
capability for balancing the pros and 
cons of a difficult subject will be very 
much in evidence in all he undertakes. 

The form of the frontal region indi- 
cates a predominance of perceptive 
power, and he may be judged as a ready 
observer, wide-awake and business-like 
in all his methods; therefore little will 
escape his mental alertness, and he is 
not to be talked over nor imposed upon 
by anyone, however subtle and cunning 
they may be. 

His intuitive sagacity is remarkable, 
and it is not difficult for him to cor- 
rectly judge the quality and character- 
istics of those with whom he comes in 
contact. 

He has a keen sense of fun, will 
heartily appreciate lively society, and 
he can always take a prominent part in 
entertaining his friends. ; 

He will be in his element in telling a 
story, or in relating some of his per- 
sonal experiences ; no company will be 
dull that has the privilege of entertain- 
ing him. 

He may be regarded as a most un- 
selfish man, yet discreet and business- 
like in small things as in big things. 

His strong sympathies will make him 
philanthropic in sentiment, but he will 
never be a sentimental man: the crown 
of the head is too strong for him to dis- 
play any such weakness. 

His ideas of duty, justice and moral 
obligations make him very circumspect 
and just toward his fellows; the head is 
high and broad in its posterior region. 

There is a large degvee of mental 
capacity for planning and organizing 
work, also mental smartness and bril- 
liancy, and he will always be up-to- 
date, quick to recognize what is prac- 
tical, utilitarian, and valuable in science 


or statecraft. 

In conversation he will excel and 
will always manifest an affable spirit. 

Hard work, requiring muscular en- 
ergy, will not be very agreeable to his 
taste, the motive temperament not be- 
ing a marked feature in his physical 
make-up; but he will be interested in 





SIR WEST RIDGEWAY. 


physical exercises and manifest a good 
share of activity and energy. 

His deep, broad chin is indicative of 
great vitality, the nose also being indi- 
cative of a planning mind and a good 
respiratory system. 

It can be no surprise that Sir West 
Ridgeway is remarkably popular 
amongst his many friends; he is youth- 
ful for his years and will always appear 
buoyant in spirit. 

The particular work upon which he 
is now engaged in South Africa re- 
quires great sagacity and a_ tolerant 
spirit, and we are quite sure Sir West 
Ridgeway will use these traits, and the 
present commission will add lustre to 
his fame. 
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Again we present to our readers a 
number of portraits which contrast in 
a very practical manner the outlines 
of heads belonging to men of dif- 
ferent standings in life and known for 
different characteristics. These com- 
parisons are largely given, so that our 
readers may, at a glance, notice the 
differences among men, and become 
character readers themselves. 

No. 1 is the head of the late Samuel 
P. Langley, who passed away in Febru- 
ary, and whom the country acknowl- 
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No. 1. THE LATE PROF. LANGLEY. 
edges was one of its most eminent 
men of science. As secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute, he had, since 
1887, been at the head of the great 
government center for the “increase 
and diffusion of knowledge.” But his 
position in the scientific world had 
been fixed before that by his work at 
Allegheny Observatory (Pa.) of which 
he became director at the age of 
thirty-three, after working first as a 
civil engineer, then as an architect, 
and then in several astronomical ob- 
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Brain Roofs and Porticos. 


CHARACTLR STUDY FOR BUSY MEN AND WOMEN, 





No. III. 








servatories. Among other things, he 
established the fact that the “sun is 
blue,” as it is sometimes sensationally 
stated; in other words, that since the 
atmosphere absorbs a relatively larger 
amount of the red than of the blue 
rays, the actual color of pure sunlight, 
as it would appear outside the 
earth’s atmospheric envelope, is more 
bluish than the filtered light that we 
call daylight. In scientific circles he 
will be remembered and honored be- 
cause of his investigations and discov- 









ALFRED R. GOSLIN. 


eries in solar physics. Among the 
people at large, however, he will be 
chiefly remembered because of his ex- 
periments that led to the successful de- 
velopment of the aeroplane, or flying 
machine. If the aeroplane is to solve 
the problem of aeronautics, Professor 
Langley will stand in the same relation 
to the aerodrome that Robert Fulton 
does to the steamboat; at least, his 
experiments with aeroplanes caused 
more advance in practical aeronautics 
in ten years than had been accom- 
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plished in the previous one hundred 
years. 

It will be seen, from his portrait, 
that Professor Langley possessed large 
Causality (a), large Ideality (b), large 
Comparison (c), and large Construc- 
tiveness (d). 

Compare Langley with No. 2, Al- 
fred R. Goslin, a fugitive, notorious 
for years as a Wall Street operator in 
many shady deals. He is a notorious 
stock manipulator, and is reputed to 
have piled up a fortune of $2,000,000 


No. 3. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


through his various stock schemes. He 
was mentioned in connection with the 
520 per cent. Miller-Franklin syndi- 
cate, who unloaded the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank on J. P. Morgan, at 
$5,000,000. Goslin’s luck has been al- 
most a proverb. With eel-like ease he 
has slipped away from prosecution a 
dozen times onvarious criminal charges. 

It will be noticed that Goslin has a 
very retreating forehead (a), and is de- 
ficient in those mental qualities of 
reflection that made Langley so famous; 
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while he is particularly full in the 
temples (b), showing large Acquisitive- 
ness, and is well developed over the 
eyes(c) showing large Perceptive facul- 
ties. 

No. 3 represents Andrew Carnegie, 
who is a well-preserved and well-bal- 
anced man, one whose perseverance and 
industry should be an object lesson to 
our rising young men. He was not 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
as his little daughter has been, neither 
had he golden opportunities or a col- 


No. 4. JAMES DONNELLY. 


lege education to back him in his work ; 
but he used his own energy of mind, his 
ingenuity and steadfastness of purpose, 
and these have helped him to rise in the 
world of fame so that he is captain of 
industry, dean of wealth, a Peabody of 
philanthropy, and many practical ideas, 
from a phrenological point of view, can 
be gathered from his outline of head. 
His head is long and broad, rather 
than high and narrow. The width of 
his head at the base over the ears is the 
starting point which enabled him fifty- 
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five years ago to take pleasure in his 
work and show executiveness as a mes- 
senger boy of the Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany, at fourteen years of age, where 
he earned $2.50 per week; then as a 
telegraph operator at a salary of $25 
per month, when the first telegraph 
operators received messages by sound 
instead of by tape. Idleness and irreso- 
lution have never been a temptation to 
him, as is the case with many young 
men to-day. His breadth of head in 
the temples shows him to be a man of 
considerable ingenuity, capacity to 
work out new ideas, and ready re- 
sourcefulness of mind. ‘Thus, Con- 
structiveness, together with Acquisi- 
tiveness, are actively developed. 
Compare Carnegie with portrait No. 
4, James Donnelly, alias “The Conse- 
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quential Mick,” who was arrested on 
December 17th, 1904, on a charge of 
fraudulently procuring money in the 
names of labor organizations. He was 
convicted and sentenced to imprison- 


ment. His age is forty-three; height, 
five feet four inches; weight, 164 


pounds; build, heavy; hair, brown; 
eyes, blue; complexion and mustache, 
medium dark; born in the United 
States; occupation, canvasser. 

It will be noticed that the whole 
trend of the head from the forehead, 
brow, nose, lips and chin, and length 
from chin to the occipital region is 
diametrically opposite in the two por- 
traits, 3 and 4. 


By THE EpITor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. Kocnu. 





Tolstoy The Teacher. 


W. Scott Given. 


All eyes have been lately turned 
toward unliappy Russia. The civilized 
world is awaiting attentively the out- 
come of her fight for freedom—for the 
struggle is not over yet, it has only 
begun. , , 

Intimately associated with Russia is 
the name of Tolstoy, the great writer 
and reformer. The Czar and the Rus- 
sian nobility fear him, the people love 
him. 

The man who thus makes his mark 
on a nation is a great man, and we as 
students of Human nature make such 
men our peculiar study. In examining 
the portraits of notable men we see the 
confirmation, or otherwise, of phreno- 
logical and physiognomical truths; let 
us therefore analyze briefly the charac- 
teristics of the face before us and see 
what it tells. The head is long, the 
features are well marked and large, 
which gives a good hold on life. 





There is a look of Darwin about him 
—the scientific searcher after facts— 
and also something of Carlyle in the 
rugged outlines. 

The temperament is Motive-Mental, 
which, of course, gives endurance and 
staying power. Such men write and 
work for a purpose. The forehead is 
high and broad, indicating executive 
ability, sympathy and a sacred regard 
for the higher truths. The deep-set 
eyes, the overhanging eyebrows and the 
two furrows between them are the out- 
ward symbols of serious thought and 
love of justice; the outcome of a desire 
to examine and-analyze. It also indi- 
cates concentration. The broad nose is 
an Eastern characteristic. It tells of 
policy, tact and a deep knowledge of 
human nature—hence he clothes his 
doctrines in the form of a novel. He 
knows the people will read a novel 
sooner than a sermon, so he gives them 
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the sermon in the guise of a novel. 

He looks the seer and the prophet. 
He is forcible, yet persuasive. The 
man has naturally a quiet, peace-lov- 
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g, studious disposition, and it is only 
the existence of injustice and oppres- 
sion around him which arouses him to 
action; for this man is a lover of men. 


ing 





How Will Influences Character. 


By GEORGE MARKLEY. 


“The will and character—What is 
called will, in fact, is not the power to 
perform once or twice, reflective acts; 
it is the faculty, if not always active, 
at least always ready to act, in con- 
forming our life to the dictates of rea- 
son ; it is, in some sort, if we may asso- 
ciate these two words, the habit of the 
will.” 

“It is the power of willing, always 
within the reach of souls energetic and 
truly masters of themselves, that con- 
stitutes moral power, or, in a single 
word—character. Character, thus un- 
derstood, is, without doubt, the aggre- 
gate of moral faculties in opposition to 
intellectual faculties; but it is, above 
all, the energy and firmness of the 
will.” 

These two sentences, copied verbatim 
from “Heath’s Pedagogical Library,” a 
text-book for public school teachers, and 
a recent publication on psychology, will 
give the reader some idea of the philo- 
sophical (?) jargon and meaningless 
jumble of terms so often employed by 
psychologists. 

There is a clause or phrase in each 
sentence just quoted to which I 
desire to particularly call the at- 
tention of the reader. In the first 
sentence these words occur: “It 
is the faculty, if not always active, 
at least always ready to act.” From 
this I would infer that every person has 
within his mental make-up a faculty of 
the will in such a state, or condition 
(always ready to act), that, when cer- 
tain stimuli are presented, it will at 
once be excited to activity. We do not 
need the aid of mental science in arriv- 


ing at the conclusion that, to say the 
least, this is a mistake. For every 
reader of this article knows, or has 
known, persons whose Wills it was al- 
most impossible to excite to activity, 
even when in imminent danger of bod- 
ily harm; so that a strong or active 
Will is not a commodity carried about 
with all persons continually; not even 
a “will ready to act” is at hand at all 
times with every one. 

In the second sentence we find these 
words: “Character thus understood is, 
without doubt, the aggregate of the 
moral faculties in opposition to intel- 
lectual faculties ; but it is, above ail, the 
energy and firmness of the will.” I 
must let the reader make his own 
criticisms on this latter quotation, as I 
confess that I am not able to in any 
sense comprehend such a mass of cha- 
otic terms. The most I can say is, that 
it appears to me to be a case of “‘confu- 
sion worse confounded.” 

What has phrenology to say on the 
subject? “The true nature of Firm- 
ness is to give stability, fortitude, fixed- 
ness of purpose and constancy of char- 
acter ; to enable one to stand up against 
the current of opposition, to hold one’s 
faculties to their work until the duty is 
fulfilled. The influence seems to termi- 
nate on the mind itself, giving the qual- 
ity of permanency to the manifesta- 
tions of the other powers.”—Nelson 
Sizer, in “Choice of Pursuits.” 

In discussing the WILL CURE, in 
“Human Science,” O. S. Fowler has 
this to say: “Vitativeness puts forth 
this will to live, and contributes essen- 
tially to the perseverance of life by cre- 
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ating a resistance to disease; that is to 
say, the individual has, or may have, 
some strong object in view to live for, 
and consciously, or maybe more fre- 
quently unconsciously, in his desire to 
prolong life, he appeals to and arouses 
Vitativeness into a renewed state of ac- 
tivity, and then his Firmness, whatever 
its development may be, comes to and 
sustains the activity and power of this 
faculty over the physical conditions, 
and many, many times, disease is over- 
come and health restored, and nurse 
and doctor are wondrously surprised 
and even disappointed at the sudden re- 
covery of patients who have been given 
up to die. This being true of this fac- 
ulty, it will certainly hold good with 
other faculties.” 

Large or very large organs in the 
brain and strong faculties in the mind 
dominate and control the whole or- 


ganism—marshall all the other organs 
and faculties to their support in grati- 
fying their desires, and, as long as these 


stronger powers of the mind are not re- 
strained from their full activity and 
are supported by a strong development 
of Firmness, they will show a strong 
“will power” in whatever direction 
these larger organs of the brain and 
stronger faculties of the mind may lead. 

“This faculty (Firmness) contrib- 
utes greatly to success in any enterprise 
by communicating the quality of per- 
severance. . . Fortitude and pa- 
tience, also, as distinguished from ac- 
tivecourage, result from this faculty.”— 
“Svstem of Phrenology,’ by George 
Combe. 

Even the larger and stronger nerve 
centers in the brain, and faculties of 
the mind, in seeking their gratifica- 
tions, will be more or less desultory in 
their action where Firmness is weak in 
development; while, on the other hand, 
organs that are not so strongly marked 
as some others in the same head may 
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be, under the direction of the Intellect, 
supported by strong Firmness, will 
show a stability of purpose in growth 
and culture by being almost forced into 
constant activity that is bordering on 
the marvellous. Again, this same con- 
dition of mental culture is oftentimes 
observed in the restraint that can be 
brought to bear on organs that are 
larger, or, maybe, very large, which 
may stand as much in the way of the 
success of the individual as weak or- 
gans will. 

In discussing this condition or power 
of the mind, the psychologist treats it 
(the will) as a single faculty, while 
the phrenologist is compelled to con- 
sider it in a more general manner, 1.e., 
a many-sided condition in the mental 
economy of man. 

The WILL, as understood by the 
phrenologist, in a community of, say, a 
few hundred persons, may be as multi- 
colored and mottled as the leaves of the 
trees in autumn—being colored by the 
faculty, or faculties, which may be sup- 
ported by Firmness, and acting with it. 

“In the brain it occupies a part of 
the anterior central convolution border- 
ing on the fissure of Rolando. Its size 
is measured by the height of the head 
directly above the ears. 

“It is the function of this organ to 
give fixedness of purpose, perseverance, 
and determination to character. It has 
no relation to external objects ; its influ- 
ence operates upon the mind itself, in- 
teriorly and subjectively, contributing 
the quality of steadiness and _ persist- 
ance to the manifestations of the other 
faculties.’—“Brain and Mind,” by 
Henry 8S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and 
James McNeil, A.M. 

Again, the WILL may be as fickle and 
rest at as many points of the mariner’s 
compass as the weathervane that is 
turned from one point to the other by 
every changing wind. 
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The Scientific Drawing of the Human Head. 


No. III. 


By FREDERICK KocH. 








7 between the ear and the eye and super- 
cillary ridge, and the length between 
the ear and chin increases more in pro- 
portion than the other relations in dis- 
tances. 





Lesson No. I. 

The diameter of the head of a child 
one year old is about 34 the length of 
the diameter of the head of the full- 
grown person. In the diagram we 
make allowance of one square, by lay- 
ing out the outlines of the skull in a 
little over the length of three squares. 

The face is small in proportion to 
the skull, the nose and upper lip pro- 
ject, and the chin retreats. 

Lesson No. II. 

Observe the length of the cheek with 
the height of the same. The fullness 
and proportionate large size of the 








LESSON I. 





In the antique and heroic forms of | 
the human figure the size of the head 
in proportion to the whole body is about 
lg, that is, the whole figure is eight 
times the length of the head. 

This relation of size gives larger pro- 
portions to the figure at the expense 
of the head. The full developed and 
well-proportioned head is not more than 
1/7 part of the full length of the figure. 

Of the new-born child the length of | 
the head is about 14 the size of the 
length of the whole body. In children 
of two years old, 1/5, and ten years 
old, 1/6 the length of the whole body. 

Throughout the development, up to 
maturity, or up to ripe age, the eye, 
with its neighboring mental faculties, 
and especially the chin, grows or pushes 
forward more so than other parts of : 
the head. In other words, the distance LESSON II. 
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cheek, extending toward the neck, make 
the other features of the face appear 























LESSON III. 


small. The neck of the child is short 
and thin. The distance from eye to nose 
is shorter than from nose to chin. The 
ear is placed in horizontal direction 
with the nose, and is slightly larger. 
Lesson No. III. 
The lines of the finished head show 
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ward; so is the chin, whereas the ridge 
of the nose descends now more in hor- 
izontal direction. 

Lesson No. V. 

It should be the aim of the student 
to memorize the characteristic forms of 
the varying ages, by contrast and com- 
parison, and so develop observation, and 
receive stronger impressions of forms, 
which observations are more vividly im- 
pressed in the memory. 

Note the development of the lower 
part of the head, the width of the neck, 
the length of the nose, the prominence 
of the eye, revealing power of observa- 
tion, the advanced chin, revealing power 
of will. 

Lesson No. VI. 

The characteristics which distinguish 
the female head from the male head 
are evenness, and gracefulness of lines. 
Although the angularity of the male 
head is not yet pronounced to a marked 
degree in the boy’s head, yet the lines 
and curves of the forehead, eye, nose, 
mouth, chin, cheeks, and especially the 
neck of girls are distinctly softer and 
more graceful. 








a tendency toward roundness and full- 
ness. The back and upper part of the 
skull appears large, partly because of 
the larger development of the social 
group of the brain, and also appearing 
so from the weak, thin, and undevel- 
oped muscles in the neck. 
Lesson No. IV. 

The size of the head of a ten-year- 
old child is about 7% the size of the head 
of the full-grown person. 

Like in previous lessons, we com- 
mence by placing the ear as the center- 
point, and proceed with the outline of 
the skull, position of the eye, nose, 
mouth, and chin, etc. 

The eye, as compared with the baby 
head, is more advanced or pushed for- 























LESSON IV. 
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Surgical Operation Restores Mental Balance. 


By JosEPpH E. CHAMBERS, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon of the Cosmopolitan Sanitarium, St. Louis, Mo. 


The following remarks on a surgical 
operation that was made upon W. J. 
M., aged 37, who was a member of 
the St. Louis metropolitan police force, 
show what is being done in surgery to 


locate functional cerebral derange- 
ments. Dr. Chambers was requested 


about the first of last July to visit W. 
J. M. at the St. Louis Asylum by some 
of his friends, who believed that his 
case came within the domain of sur- 
gery. His case had been pronounced 
incurable in two asylums, and, as it is 
the custom of the city asylums to con- 
vey all patients pronounced incurable 
to the incurable ward of the “Poor 
Farm,” his friends became desperate. 
They tried to connect with his insanity 
an injury he had received to the head 
more than three and a half years be- 
fore the symptoms began to develop. 
Dr. Chambers found the patient in a 
state resembling dementia, with hyster- 

















ical melancholia, face florid, but ema- 
ciated, and pupils extremely dilated, re- 
sembling the dilation of glycosuria, and 
was sure, from the first time he looked 
into his face that he had a functional 
derangement of the brain, instead of a 
diseased brain. A physical examina- 
tion of the cranium revealed a sensitive 
area, with all the symptoms of a recent 
fracture in the right parietal eminence, 
about two inches from the crown. Ex- 
amination of this area caused the pa- 
tient to shrink down in his seat, his 
face to pale, his eyes to become glassy, 
with a fainting expression, his pupils 
to dilate further, and it also produced 
heart weakness and a general appear- 
ance of collapse. He soon recovered 
when pressure was removed. When the 
above symptoms were repeated several 
times, they convinced the surgeon that 
there was bone thickening or endo-os- 
tosis from an old fracture. 
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Cause OF WounpD. 

About four years previous, while 
walking his beat, the patient was set 
upon by ruffians, who, snatching his 
club, beat him over the head. In the 
scuffle he managed to get his revolver, 
and succeeded in killing one of his 
assailants. Horrified by their work, 
they ran away, leaving him insensible. 
Other police soon arrived and conveyed 
the patient to the City Dispensary. 
Here he revived, had a scalp wound 
two and a half inches long closed, and 
was pronounced free from serious in- 
jury. The next day he went back to 
work as usual and continued his regular 
duty for three years and nine months, 
w' en he suddenly became wildly mani- 
acal. For seven weeks he was in a 
straight-jacket at St. Vincent’s Asy- 
lum; then became milder and morose, 
and was pronounced incurable, having 
apparently acute dementia. ‘The pa- 
tient lost about sixty pounds in weight 
in three months, which fact was attrib- 
uted as the strongest evidence of acute 
dementia (brain softening) ; but to Dr. 
Chambers it was an evidence of mal- 
nutrition from cerebral disturbance. 


THE OPERATION. 


The patient was then removed to a 
hospital, where, after ten days, he was 


operated upon. The incisions were 
made down the skull, cutting through 
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the periostum. They crossed at the 
center of the sensitive area, making 
four right-angled triangular flaps. 
Then the points of the flaps were turned 
back and carefully dissected, so as to 
leave as much connective and vascular 
tissue adhering to the periostum as 
possible. 

Fig. 1 shows how the flaps were 
dissected back. The periostum, with its 
adherent connective tissue was then 
separated from the bone. These inner 
flaps were then turned back, as shown 
in Fig. 2. A well-marked line of the 
old fracture was then brought into 
view, as shown in the same figure, al- 
most parallel with the great longi- 
tudinal sinus, and about two inches to 
the right of it. The operative field was 
now laid out with the flat chisel points, 
using the small, round chisels for the 
corners. 

Fig. 3 very plainly represents the 
field of operation after it had been 
laid out and the bone had been cut 
about one-third through, the furrows 
always being deeper on the sides 
than on the end, until the cavity 
was penetrated. The outer table was 
found to be thicker than normal, and 
the inner table about three times: its 
normal thickness. The opening into 
the cranium was about one and three- 
quarter inches by one inch. The inner 
table on the right side was found to be 
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much thicker, for the reason that the 
fracture had diverged toward the right 
side, and it was thickest at the point 
barely within the margin of the open- 
ing. Just beyond the margin of the 
opening on the right side, and project- 
ing within the skull, was quite a thick- 
ened portion of bone, which was care- 
fully removed with the curved rongeur. 
After this, by the use of the straight 
rongeur, the inner plate was trimmed 
out on all the margins of the opening, 
giving it the appearance of an inverted 
hopper. The brain membranes were 
nowhere adherent to the bone and ap- 
peared perfectly healthy. 

Fig. 4 fairly represents the case com- 
pleted, before the wound was closed. 
By changing the position of the head 
and inserting the finger on the various 
margins of the opening, all bone press- 
ure was removed. Then the wound 
was thoroughly dried with gauze and 
the inner flaps were closed with ten- 
day catgut sutures, leaving a small 


drain in the center, composed of about 
six strands of the same catgut (Fig. 5). 
Then the scalp was closed by means of 


the same sutures and covered with 
about two ounces of dry acetanilid, over 
which was placed sterile gauze, and 
the head bandage was then applied. 
This dressing was allowed to remain 
for four days. 
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As soon as the patient came out 
from under the influence of the anes- 
thetic he was perfectly rational, but 
quite feeble. He was kept quiet for 
two days before being allowed to be seen 
by any of his friends. At this time he 
had the appearance of one feeble, both 
mentally and physically, but his men- 
tality was otherwise perfectly rational. 
There was a marked improvement in 
his mental strength from day to day 
and no symptoms at any time of re- 
currence of insanity of any form, now 
that there was no longer pressure upon 
the brain. At the end of ten weeks the 
doctor consented to have him resume 
his duties, and certified to his superiors 
on the force that he was a perfectly 
sound man. He accordingly resumed 
his duties as a policeman. 


This above case is described to show 
that by a surgical operation the mind 
can often be restored to a normal state, 
and many are the instances on record of 
how Phrenology has predicted what 
surgery could do. 

We wish to thank Mr. J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, of Chicago, and Dr. W. C. 
Langhurst, of Aurora, Ill., for draw- 
ing our attention to this case. Both 
gentlemen are able advocates of Phren- 
ology, and the latter is a progressive 
physician and surgeon. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD’s MIND SHOWN IN PHOTOGRAPHS AT SUCCESSIVE AGEs. 


Mhe Characteristics a8 They Develop Are Noted Phrenologicslly ty Marks on the Fe sea eee ee nnneee eee by Permission, 
NO. 2 
Age, three months, Mirthfetness ans ne- 
tive iutuiting shown. The imitative faculty 
has also begpn to shaw itse 


ro. t 
Agr ove month The only distinct ebar 
4 Qeted ty that of observation, as 





NO. 5. 
oar years nud fire mpnths. Active 
indie ideality and originality af mind may 
be scen. Ideulity and sublimity are laxgely |} 
der eloped. 


Ko. 

eighteen one Active ngvege 

and constructive ability may be, eren, the 
former ia the derelopment beneath the eye, 
| aod the latter at both sides of the forebead 


KO. 3 
Auge, six meaths. The dominant charae 
teristic is causality. ‘The fulness in the 


NO. 6. 
fire sears snd four monthe 
pide of the furebead denotes that the e 

Ma's poiluwoytis mind as commenced to 














betwere the exer, 
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a. Ys The vialeny of Childhood. 
a MG | BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
co 7 By Uncte Joe. 


No. 656. James LaFayette Fitzger- of a roomful of people, both now and 
ald, Chicago, I1l.—This little boy is full when he is a full-grown man. He will 
of life, energy, spirit and enthusiasm. never wait for any one else to start a 
He will keep any one lively wherever he conversation if there is any lull, for his 
is and he will make a good chum for an mind is so full of things he wants to 
older, staid person. He is companion- express that he will be forced to talk 
able also and will absorb the attention about them, and other people will have 
to get their say in as best they can. 

He is a child who will be very enthu- 
siastic, and he will warm peonle up to 
his way of looking at things. He will 
not be able to put up with people who 
are cold, indifferent, apathetic, or mel- 
ancholic. He is just the opposite of 
these things himself; therefore he will 
generally feel in good trim, will laugh 
off disappointments, make the best of 
circumstances, and really convert a 
good thing out of what appeared at the 
outset to be a grave error or mistake. 

His head is remarkably full in the 
anterior portion and broad above the 
ears, and he has apparently a good 
height of head from the opening of the 
ears to the top of the head. There is 
exceptional sturdiness to his constitu- 
tion, and every action of his shows that 
he will respond lustily to appeals made 
to him for an expression of energy. He 
will have no half and half ideas about 
anything. When he is asked for an 
opinion he will not say: “I think so 
and so is true,” or “I think I believe in 
such and such a subject.” He will be 
positive concerning everything and he 





No. 656.—Baby Jimmie at 10 months old 
and his mother. 
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will be so good-natured over expressing 
his opinion that, in the large majority 
of cases, people will agree with him and 
not care to take sides against him, for 
fear they will get the worst of the argu- 
ment. 

He is a very ingenious little fellow 
and will very early show his inventive, 
as well as his mathematical, ability. He 
will work out his own reasons for things 
and look ahead in his lessons and work 
out more problems than his teacher 
gives him. He is quite old for his age 
in many of his ways and actions, and 
he will show a wonderful understand- 
ing about things that will surprise his 
teachers, and they will wonder where 
he gets his ideas from. 

He has a remarkable development 
of Sublimity, and this will incline him 
to work out large problems, immense 
projects, and cope with vast specula- 
tions or big machinery. If he becomes 
a physician he will command a large 
practice, for he will be popular, and 
his capacity for work will be enormous. 
In surgery he will do some wonderful 
things and will see possibilities where 
others will stop at the brink of an un- 
dertaking and hesitate for fear of 
failure. ; 

He should be carefully trained, not 
spoiled, but allowed to grow up as nat- 
urally as possible; then he will be a 
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blessing to his parents and the com- 
munity wherever he lives. We can 
safely predict (1) that he will invent 
and contrive some new lines of labor- 
saving machinery, (2) that he will 
write some remarkable book on surgery 
which will practically startle minds of 
slower growth, (3) and that he will be 
a capitalist and control public money 
and work out some large philanthropic 
schemes. 





No. 656.—Baby Jimmie at 7 months 
old. Weight, 21% lbs.; cir. of head, 18 
inches. 

No. 656.—Baby Jimmie at 5 months 
old; just after his bath. 





Prize Offers 


The prize for the June competition 
has been awarded to George Tester for 
his clever comparison of the character- 
istics of the Disciples, who he said, 
were wisely sent out by their Master in 
twos, instead of singly. Great penetra- 
tion of character was shown by our 
Lord in selecting two of opposite dispo- 
sitions. Mr. Thomas Spavin stands 
next in the competition, and wrote a 
description of Jacob; his article was 
quite interesting, and on Phrenologi- 
cal lines. Next in order stood the essays 


of Mr. A. M. Growden (IIl.), and S. E. 


and Awards. 


Baker, whose competitions were a tie, 
the former writing on “The Prodigal 
Son,” the latter on “Ruth and Naomi.” 
All are to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellence of their papers, our only regret 
being that all cannot obtain the prize. 

For July the subject for competition 
is “Scientific Marriage,’ and how to 
select suitable partners for life. 

For August the competition will be 
for the best article on how to cultivate 
the organ of Self-Esteem. This should 
prove a very interesting theme to write 
upon. 
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The subject for September will be 
on what faculties are exercised in Scien- 
tific, Philosophic and Emotional Lit- 
erature ? 

The October competition will be for 
the best essay on the organ of Causality 
and its use among the intellectual fac- 
ulties. 

The subject for November is the best 
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Christmas story of about six hundred 
words. 

All the competitions should be sent 
in to the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL on or before the 1st of each 
month, and be written in ink on one 
side of the paper only, and directed to 
the Prize Department. Let us have 
a good competition for November. 





Science of Health. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
By E. P. Mitier, M.D. 


Is Meat A STIMULANT? 


There are many physicians now in 
practice who regard the flesh of ani- 
mals as a stimulant that affects the 
brain and nerves, very much like al- 
coholic stimulants, cocaine or mor- 
phine. That is one reason why some 
people find it so hard to give up the 
use of meat. 

Dr. Haig, the champion of uric acid 
as a cause of disease, says: “As re- 
gards nutrition, there is no difficulty, 
for plenty of things can be found which 
will nourish the body quite as well or 
better than meat.” “TI would also say 
that meat not only produces a craving 
for stimulants to overcome the rebound 
from its own stimulation, but it also 
produces thirst, so that those who use it 
are driven to drink very considerable 
quantities of such fluids as beer, and 
thus introduce ever more and more of 
the stimulating acids and alcohol.” 

The more largely the diet consists of 
meat, the more difficult it is to do with- 
out it, and most people of that class 
will not give it up until disease compels 
them to do so. Some people will suffer 
with sciatica, gout, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, headache, and other chronic 
difficulties, day after day, when, if they 
would entirely abstain from all animal 
food, tea, coffee, vinegar, pickles, con- 
diments and sugar, they would in a few 
days’ time get relief from pain and 


They will, however, 
again if they 


finally get well. 

bring on their trouble 

return to meat eating. 
FRUITS FOR THE SICK. 

There are many times when the sick 
should not eat raw fruit, but can take 
cooked fruits. Any and all fruits may 
be cooked—in many different ways— 
all attractive. Compotes are fresh 
fruits stewed ; they are usually made by 
first making a syrup of three and one- 
half cups of sugar and two and one- 
half cups of water, and boiled five 
minutes. The time must be counted 
from the time it actually begins to boil. 
When it is boiling drop the fruit in 
carefully, a few pieces at a time, so 
that they will not break; cook until 
tender, but firm enough to keep their 
shape; remove with a skimmer; ar- 
range daintily on a dish, then boil down 
the syrup until thick, then pour it over 
the fruit. Let it cool before serving. 
Apples, pears, peaches, apricots and 
oranges may all be cooked in this way. 
—Pacific Health Journal. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN Hogs. 

Apparently danger of the transmis- 
sion of tuberculosis through food is 
not confined to the use of beef and 
dairy products. Western pork breeders 
are uneasy over the increasing preva- 
lence of swine tuberculosis, which is be- 
coming a serious question for the farm- 
ers and packing houses. A hog expert 
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has expressed the opinion that the ani- 
mals receive the infection by being fed 
with skimmed milk from tuberculous 
cows, as during the months when there 
is most dairy food for hogs the disease 
is seen most frequently. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART DUE.TO 
THE Use oF Tosacco. 

This condition is a great deal more 
common than is generally supposed, 
and while in many cases it is only a 
source of discomfort, in many others 
it is very painful and troublesome on 
account of the dyspnea it produces, and 
it may be productive of serious results. 
This trouble comes under the head of 
cardiac neuroses, and has no connection 
with organic disease, although, if long 
continued, may produce dilatation ; af- 
terwards hypertrophy may be induced 
as a compensation to the dilatation. 

In smoking tobacco we take in car- 
bonie oxide,. several ammonias, and an 
empyreumatic oil containing nicotine. 
The ammonias and nicotine are the sub- 
stances which, by acting in numerous 
directions, are so deleterious to the sys- 
tem. The ammonias act on the blood, 
making it alkalin and fluid, thereby 
impairing its nutritive property. The 
stomach is debilitated and dyspepsia is 
induced. The innervation of the heart 
is disturbed, its action is weak, irregu- 
lar and intermittent; palpitation, pre- 
cordial pain, faintness and vertigo are 
the consequences. 

Every medical man is familiar with 
these symptoms, and in nearly every 
case I find that the cause can be traced 
to the use of tobacco. In reference to 
the treatment, nothing is very success- 
ful unless the use of tobacco is in- 
hibited. If this is made imperative, 
and a Cactina Pillet is given every two 
or three hours as the occasion demands, 
the patient will not only be benefited, 
but permanently cured if the treatment 
is continued for some time.—Charlotte 
Med. Jour. 


Warts. 
Warts are ugly things. You can re- 
move them without pain and without 
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making a scar by applications of a su- 
persaiurated solution of bichromate 
potassium every day.—Cour. Record of 


Med. 


A Narrow Escape. 

The professor was lecturing to the 
medical class, and stopped occasionally 
to ask a question. 

“Suppose,” he said, “a young woman, 
in walking on a slippery pavement, fell 
and dislocated her ankle, and you hap- 
pened to be on the spot, what would 
you do?” 

“Rubber,” answered the flippant and 
unthinking young man. ‘The rest of 
the class held its breath till the pro- 
fessor went on: 

“Quite correct. A vigorous rubbing 
would serve to keep down the swelling 
until remedies could be procured and 
applied.” And the students breathed 
again.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

NEEDLESS TORTURE. 

During one of the battles in Mexico, 
a French officer was wounded severely 
in the thigh, and for four or five days 
several surgeons were engaged in at- 
tempting to discover the ball. Their 
sounding gave him excruciating pain. 
On the fifth day he could bear it no 
longer, and cried to the surgeons, “Gen- 
tlemen, in heaven’s name, what are you 
about?” “We are looking for the ball.” 
“Mon Dieu! why didn’t you say soat 
first? It is in my waistcoat pocket!” 
— Modern Eloquence. 

GRAPE-FRUIT. 

Within the last ten years grape-fruit 
as a breakfast food, or fruit, has be- 
come very popular, so much so that 
most of our best restaurants and fash- 
ionable dining rooms have placed them 
on their bill of fare. About one-half of 
a grape-fruit is served to each person, 
and the price varies from ten cents to 
forty cents, according to the quality and 
size of the fruit served. The true name 
of Grape-fruit is Pamela. It is called 
grape-fruit because it quite generally 
grows in clusters like grapes. Very 
often there will be from two to ten, or 
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even fifteen, quite large grape-fruits 
growing on one stem. It is a very 
interesting sight to go into a grove or 
orchard of grape-fruit trees that are 
four or five years old and see the vari- 
ous clusters of this fruit food growing 
and maturing on each tree. From five to 
twenty-five boxes of grape-fruit are usu- 
ally gotten from a single tree after they 
are five years old. 

Physicians and agricultural chemists 
are now making analysis of the medici- 
nal and dietetic properties of grape- 
fruit, and both as food and in medicinal 
properties it is given high rank. . The 
peculiar bitter-sweet taste it contains 
is derived from citric acid and from 
chinconia. Citric acid is found in 
lemons and limes, which contain from 
five to seven or more per cent. Grape- 
fruit only contains about two per cent. 
of citric acid, but it is combined with 
the flavor of the best quality of oranges. 
The juices of grape-fruit are antiseptic, 
refreshing and purifying; they are also 
tonic without the unpleasant and dele- 
terious effects of quinine and other bit- 
ter tonics. 

Persons suffering from torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, malaria, and 
kindred difficulties, will find the half 
of a medium-size grape-fruit eaten an 
hour before breakfast will soon be fol- 
lowed by beneficial results. 

VEGETARIANS IN Paris. 

The illustrated part of the Evening 
Mail of June 2, 1906, has a short arti- 
cle under the above heading, which 
reads as follows: 

A league has just been formed in 
Paris by some prominent vegetarians, 
anxious to convince those who do not 
share their views that the vegetarian 
cuisine is almost as varied as that which 
includes meat, fish or game, says Fran- 
cis Hezzer in the Bystander. And, to 
prove this, they have published a cook- 
ery book, with close upon nine hundred 
recipes. 

Prince Troubletskoy, the well-known 
sculptor, is the high priest of this 
league, and numberless are those he 
brings round to his way of thinking. 
Charles Castellani, the panorama artist, 
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who was with Marchand in Fashoda, is 
also a splendid propagandist, and has 
converted several ladies, among whom 
Mme. Roll, wife of the famous painter ; 
Mme. Sigriste, Mme. Judet and others. 
The league also comprises the names of 
Mme. Sosnomska, the charming lady 
doctor; Dr.de Martel, the son of “Gyp” ; 
Dr. Devillers, Maurice Bouchor, Dampt, 
the sculptor; Mlle. Brunswick, Col. 
Baratier, etc. Leonardo da Vinci, New- 
ton, Michael Angelo and Wagner were, 
we are told, all vegetarians. 

Tolstoi and Elisee Reclus also turned 
away from animal food, and we are 
asked to follow the example of these 
men, of whom it cannot be said that 
this change of diet in any way affected 
their intellect. It is even hinted that 
the ladies who cease to be carnivorous 
retain their beauty much longer. There 
are, however, no statistics to show this. 

VEGETABLE MEDICINES. 

Under this heading we find the fol- 
lowing in the Kansas Farmer of May 
30, 1906. It is much better to take 
medicine in vegetable foods than to be 
swallowing poisonous drugs: 

Turnips, onions, cabbage, cauliflower, 
watercress, and horseradish contain sul- 
phur. 

Potato, salts of potash. 

French beans and lentils give iron. 

Watercress, oil, iodine, iron, phos- 
phate, and other salts. 

Spinach, salts of potassium and iron. 
Food specialists rate this the most pre- 
cious of vegetables. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, and spinach are 
beneficial to anemic peopie. 

Tomatoes stimulate the healthy ac- 
tion of the liver. 

Asparagus benefits the kidneys. 

Celery for rheumatism and neuralgia. 

It is claimed the carrot forms blood 
and beautifies the skin. 

Beets and turnips purify the blood 
and improve the appetite. 

Lettuce for tired nerves. 

Parsley, mustard, cowslip, horserad- 
ish, dock, dandelion, and beet tops clear 
the blood, regulate the system, and re- 
move that tired feeling so peculiar to 
spring. 
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NoTEes FROM MEDICAL 

JOURNALS. 

When the brain is much involved in a 
disease, quinine is contra-indicated. 

The paroxysms of whooping cough 
are relieved by pulling the lower jaw 
downward and forward. 

A large cupful of hot water drank 
every half hour, persistently, has cured 
severe cases of delirium tremens. 

Fifteen grains of pyrogallic acid to 
one ounce of vaseline applied locally 
will cure ring-worm. 

It is stated that smelling the oil of 
rosemary relieves or dissipates nervous 
headache and hysteria. 

For slight epistaxis (nose bleed) suck 
ice, put ice on the back of the neck, 
and inject into the nostril ice water, 
alum water or a solution of tannic acid. 

To cure corns, dip a piece of cotton 
into spirits of turpentine and apply to 
the corn. 

The monobromate of camphor is sug- 
gested in acute nasal catarrh. 

Breathing the fumes of turpentine or 
carbolic acid will relieve whooping- 
cough. 

It is claimed that turpentine applied 
freely to wounds will prevent tetanus. 


A Few 


Hor WATER IN PAIN, 

The good effects produced by so sim- 
ple a thing as drinking hot water in 
abundance, when troubled with 
modie pains and localized congestions 
affecting any of the internal organs, 
need to be realized by experience from 
time to time, in order to be fully appre- 
ciated. 


spas- 
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Take a man suffering from sudden, 
intense pain in the stomach, bowel or 
bladder, with renal, vesical or bilious 
colic, give him a pitcher containing a 
quart of water, almost boiling, and tell 
him to drink it, teaspoonful at the time, 
as fast as hé can, and by the time he has 
taken half the water, he begins to ex- 
perience relief, and in a little while, 
after all the water has been drunk, the 
system is well relaxed, profuse urina- 
tion sets in, and, after a nap or short 
rest, he is as good as new. 

If you had given him opium to re- 
lieve a casual, if severe, pain of this 
nature, some time would be needed to 
recover from the effects of the opium. 
Of course, there are times when noth- 
ing but some form of opium will re- 
lieve, but in these fleeting, harrassing 
pains, due to colics or temporary con- 
gestions, hot water, used in the above 
manner, will give the best results, and 
is quick in its action, so that in a short 
while the patient may go about his 
business. 

The free drinking of hot water is 
useful in coughs and colds, stimulating 
the secretion and exciting free elimina- 
tion. It might also prove of service in 
appendicitis, if used at the very first 
symptom of disease. Before inflamma- 
tion sets in, there is a determination of 
blood and nervous force to that point. 
Pouring in hot fluid, with its relaxing 
and solvent power, would tend to con- 
trol the congestion and assist the bowel 
to empty itself. Theoretically, it is 
sound practice and worth trying.— 


Medical Brief. 





“Delusion In Phrenology.” 


Reply to Mr. Brewster's Arguments Against the Science in the 
** Brooklyn Eagle.” 
Continued from Page 186. 


Again he says, “If the theory of 
Phrenology is true, and if a person 
should have an accident or a dis- 
ease and lose a portion of his brain 


he would lose control of those facul- 
ties which are supposed to be lo- 
cated within the lost part,” but he 
continues, “Every physician can 
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probably tell of cases in his own ex- 
perience where his patients have lost 
portions of their brains, and you 
will probably not find a single case 
where the patient lost control of the 
precise faculty located in that por- 
tion.” 

Here your correspondent is at sea 
again, for the famous crowbar case 
in Massachusetts goes to prove that 
a man who had an iron bar thrust 
through a portion of his faculties 
was so changed in character that 
he could not be re-engaged by his 
employers after his recovery from 
the accident, because instead of be- 
ing a steady, reliable, respectful, 
conscientious workman, he became 
just the opposite, and having lost 
the power in both hemispheres of 
his superior, or moral, qualities, he 
could not make up the deficiency. 
Again, a man received an injury in 
the back of his head, where his do- 
mestic faculties were located. These 
had been well developed, and he was 
known: in his family for being par- 
ticularly domesticated, affectionate, 
and friendly. After he fell and 
struck his head, his wife noticed a 
change taking place in his character 
which continued until his- death; 
and instead of being his former self 
he became violent, unfriendly, and 
repulsive in character. After death 
his brain was examined, and it was 
found that the faculties that con- 
trolled his domestic nature had be- 
come inflamed, and he had lost the 
normal control of them. 

The organs of the brain are dual, 
or the same in each hemisphere, 
hence if an organ is injured in only 
one hemisphere it is possible for the 
other to carry on a partial expres- 
sion of the faculty, but not in as 
full a degree as though both hemi- 
spheres were uninjured. Common 
sense tells us, aside from anatomical 
knowledge, that no brain can be in- 
jured seriously without a propor- 
tionate loss of power, which dis- 
tinctly proves that the brain is com- 
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posed of a plurality of organs, each 
of which is the seat of a separate 
faculty, the destruction of which in 
both hemispheres causes destruction 
of that particular faculty. 

Again, your correspondent says, 
“The Phrenologist assumes that all 
skulls are of the same thickness, and 
that every skull is of the same thick- 
ness at every point. There are vari- 
ations of this rule, as he wiil tell 
you, but in the main the statement 
is true; for, if it were not so, bumps 
and indentations would be almost 
meaningless, but the fact is, that 
some skulls are only one-eighth of 
an inch thick, and some are a full 
inch in thickness, and there is no 
certain wav of telling just how thick 
a skull is, except by examination of 
its interior, and not every subject 
is willing to undergo this inconven- 
ience.” 

In no statement is your corres- 
pondent more mistaken than in the 
above, and every student of Phre- 
nology at the American Institute of 
Phrenology is shown by the compar- 
ison of some hundreds of skulls 
where the variation in the skull ex- 
ists, and what the student may ex- 
pect to find. We do not know where 
Mr. Brewster has picked up his in- 
formation concerning Phrenology, 
but evidently he has not gone to the 
right source for his facts, as Phre- 
nologists do not say that all skulls 
bear the same thickness, and that 
each skull is equally thick or thin 
in every part. Thus his reasoning 
on this point is delusive. He should 
first study the thickness of skulls 
himself before he misquotes what he 
supposes others base their conclu- 
sions upon. 

Again, your correspondent makes 
a misstatement with regard to the 
faculties of the mind, which shows 
he evidently has not studied any 
recent work on Phrenology, and he 
takes up considerable space to argue 
the fact that there is no such thing 
as localization of function. He 
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shows not only an error of judg- 
ment, but a want of knowledge con- 
cerning the recent experiments made 
by Dr. Ferrier, Dr. Cunningham of 
Dublin University, Sir William 
Turner, Professor of Anatomy in 
Edinburg University, Dr. 
Landois, at Greifswald, Dr. 
Sommer of Giessen, Dr. Von 
Bunge, Dr. Mobius of Leipsic, 
Dr, Broca of Paris, among a 
long list of others who have 
proved that certain brain centres 
control certain functions of the 
brain. 

The localization of the gustatory 
centre in the second tempero-sphe- 
noidal convolution, the speech cen- 
tre located in the inferior frontal 


convolution, the imitative centre, 
recognized by Prof. Exner and Dr. 
Ferrier, located in the second fron- 
tal convolution, besides others which 
we could mention, go to prove that 
his arguments are all against the 
scientists who are helping to prove 
the definite localization of cerebral 
functions, and are proving conclu- 
sively that the centres recognized by 
Dr. Gall, over a hundred years ago, 
are the same that are being experi- 
mented upon by themselves through 
their demonstrations with the elec- 
tric battery upon animals, and 
through their observations of the 


insane in asylums and hospitals. 
No one pretends to say that the 
knowledge of the brain is com- 
plete, but the reasoning of our 
correspondent is so entirely un- 
scientific that we would like to 
refer him to a number of books 
that have recently been published 
on Scientific Phrenology to enable 
him to correct his own delusion 
on the subject. 

Your correspondent shows in two 
other long paragraphs that he does 
not even understand the definition 
of the organs. How can he, there- 
fore, be expected to explain the same 
to others. He believes he has 
“knocked the bottom out of Phre- 
nology” by his arguments, while he 
has actually and practically cut 
away the foundation for any disbe- 
lief that a rational opponent can 
have by his weak philosophy. When 
he comes to the point of dividing up 
a faculty he shows he does not com- 
prehend in the least the localization 
of the various kinds of memory we 
possess, and absurdly argues that, 
“there ought to be as many facul- 
ties as there are things in the uni< 
verse.” Until your correspondent 
has read the literature that has been 
published on the subject of Phre- 
nology, no intelligent mind should 
pay the least attention to the argu- 
ments that he endeavors to unfold. 








The Synthetic Philosophy Of 
Herbert Spencer. 


AN ApDDRESS GIVEN AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, APRIL, 3D, 1906. 


By Rosert Watter, M. D. 


[Continued from page 189.] 


Once upon a time a learned professor 
propounded to his class of forty stu- 
dents the question, “Why does fresh 
water begin to freeze at the top and 


salt water begin to freeze at the bot- 
tom?” The next day thirty-nine stu- 
dents had found ingenious explana- 
tions, but the fortieth answered, “It 
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doesn’t do it, sir.” “How do you 
know?” “I tried it last night.” A 
little Baconian science by way of ex- 
periment would help Mr. Spencer very 
much. 

We quote these words and call at- 
tention to these facts not that we may 
expose Mr. Spencer to ridicule, but to 
show by his own testimony that his 
system is one of involution. He re- 
peatedly employs the word “involve” 
to describe the processes of Nature, 
while the words unfold, unroll, evolve, 
seem to be foreign to his vocabularly. 
One of his most intelligent followers, 
having come to appreciate this truth, 
gives expression to it in the last chap- 
ter of his “Ascent of Man” in the 
words: 

“Evolution is not to unfold from 
within, but to infold from without.” 

Drummond does not seem to think 
that there is anything wrong in pervert- 
ing language so as to make it teach the 
opposite of what ordinary people sup- 
pose it teaches. But his definition is, 
at least, intelligible, and to be com- 
mended for its simplicity—a virtue 
which no one will ascribe to Spencer's 
definition of the same thing, which we 
find in the following words: 

“Evolution,” says Spencer, “is the 
aggregation of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion, during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite, 
incoherent homogenity to a definite, 
coherent heterogenity, and during 
which the motion undergoes a similar 
transformation.” 

No doubt this is the language of phil- 
osophy, but it is not the language of 
ordinary common sense. 

sut Spencer’s definition of life, con- 
firming, as it does, the definition of 
evolution by Drummond, will be more 
easily understood. “The broadest and 
most complete definition of life,’ he 
says, “will be the continuous adjust- 
ment of internal relations to external 
relations.” The fact of adjustment 
always going on in all living things, as 
well as in all Nature, no one can doubt; 
but that this adjustment is the life— 
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that life is a mere “mode of motion,” 
having no essential existence, as this 
philosophy everywhere teaches, is a doc- 
trine beyond our powers of assimilation. 
Life is the cause, not the result of the 
adjustment. The neglect or refusal of 
the involutionists to distinguish be- 
tween causes and occasions, enables 
them to arrive at almost any conclusion 
they please; and some of them deliber- 
ately use these interchangeably, accord- 
ing as they wish to arrive at this or 
that conclusion, and even boldly con- 
fess the sin of their logic in doing it. 
A cause is that by the power of which a 
thing is, while the occasion is the inci- 
dent or accident which brings into ope- 
ration the power. Life—the power 
within—is the cause of all functions 
and all adjustments within its domain, 
while external forces are the occasions, 
and the adjustments are the results. 
There are but two other things in 
Nature at all comparable with life, viz. : 
gravitation and chemical affinity. 
These are the great forces of the ma- 
terial world, as life is of the living 
world; they perform all the evolutions 
of matter, as life does all the functions 
and evolutions of living existence. 
They are inherent in material things, 
as life is inherent in all living things, 
and as the living things cease to exist 
when the life is withdrawn, so matter 
would cease to exist if either gravity 
or affinity should disappear into some- 
thing else. The utter impossibility, and 
even absurdity, of the transformation 
of forces doctrine upon which modern 
evolution is built, becomes, therefore, 
evident. If gravity could desert mat- 
ter in order to be converted into life, 
what would become of the matter? 
Would not the doctrine of its inde- 
structibilit; be instantly disproved. _ If 
chemical affinity should desert water, 
how could there be any water? And 
how could these become something else 
unless they disappeared as gravity and 
affinity ; for they cannot be two things 
at the same time. Life, therefore, is 
not a mere motion, neither transmuted 
from, nor the product of, physical 
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forces, but is, on the contrary: 

An invisible principle of existence 
coming only from preceding life and 
illustrating the qualities and character- 
istics of its progenitors. 

How in accordance with Spencerian 
involution, the physical forces may be 
transmuted into life; how, indeed, the 
less can produce the greater, and yet 
lose nothing of their own substance in 
doing it; how things without mind can 
produce mind; and carrying the same 
thought to its logical conclusion; how 
this great universe, of which we are all 
constituents, could evolve itself out of 
nothing, or, at best, out of an infinitely 
little First Cause, is sought to be ex- 
plained through the revival of that old 
discredited doctrine of transmutation. 
It is no longer the transmutation of the 
baser metals into gold, but of the baser 
forces into life. You recall, no doubt, 
that they have almost succeeded in pro- 
ducing life out of lifeless matter, but 
do not forget that they had almost 
succeeded a hundred times in producing 
gold, but the gold still persisted in elud- 
ing their grasp. 

It required the genius of Herbert 
Spencer to give to this transmutation 
sophistry a show of reason, which he 
did by the invention of a theory of 
one great force, from which all other 
forces are derived—a force which he 
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admits has no name, because its exist- 
ence had never before been even sus- 
pected—a force from which gravity, 
affinity, life, electricity and all the 
others, are derived—an Unconditioned 
Reality, he says, from which we all 
draw—evolved or invented to meet a 
necessity (necessity has always been the 
mother of invention) the necessity be- 
ing a plausible explanation of the evo- 
lution which he had invented. 

The existence of this nameless force 
has long remained unquestioned, be- 
cause of the phraseology often employed 
to describe it; as, for instance, when 
Mr. Spencer tells us, “We are ever in 
the presence of an infinite and eternal 
energy from which all things proceed.” 
This fact being a universal belief among 
Christian people, if not among both 
savage and civilized, has caused thou- 
sands to look upon Spencer as a coad- 
jutor and a brother, and very near to 
the Kingdom ; and Spencer has laughed 
in his sleeve at the gold brick he has 
palmed off upon the Christian world as 
the pure goods. Spencer’s infinite and 
eternal energy is a blind, unreasoning 
force, like steam in a locomotive, while 
the Christian’s is an infinite mind, the 
source of all minds—and infinite life, 
the source of all lives, the giver of 
every good gift, the source of all wis- 
dom, knowledge and power. 


To be Continued. 





Phrenology Makes People Better. 


By H. H. Hinman. 


I. 
Phrenology makes people better, 
While living here on earth, 
It makes them thank their God 
For all that they’re worth. 


II. 
When this goodly science 
Is once well understood 
"Twill lift the human race, 
And do a lot of good. 


ii. 
Education will have changed, 
For the instructors then can see 
The talents of each child, 
And what the child should be. 


IV. 

People will know their natures, 
Their strongest talents too, 
Each will find his proper sphere, 
And know just what to do. 
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V. 
There will be fewer failures, 
In this busy world of ours, 
People will take more comfort 
And work much shorter hours. 


VI. 
There will be less of sickness 
And drugs will have no place; 
People will look much happier 


And smiles will be on every face. 


VII. 
Wars will almost vanish, 
And arbitration reign, 
Religion will be better, 
On a higher mental plane. 


VIII. 
People will be more noble ; 
In every deed and thought, 
Will thank God for Phrenology, 
And the blessings it hath wrought. 





MR, LUNGQUIST AND HIS SWEDISH STUDENTS. 


AN ACROSTIC. 
FRANK. 
From Heaven’s arch, serene and fair, 
Read love, the life of beauty there. 
And would thou have rich treasures 
thine, 

Ne’er have thy day-star cease to shine, 
Keep in thy heart true love divine. 

R. L. Baker. 
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“When the OUTLOOK is not good, try the UPLOOK.” 





TO TRAIN MEN OF POWER. 
THAT IS THE PRESENT NEED OF 
EDUCATION. 

The present tendency is toward learn- 
ing, instead of toward powerand charac- 
ter, says Prof. Tyler, of Amherst, who 
gives his views before the Trinity Cen- 
tury Club, the report of which appeared 
in The Mazwell’s Talisman of Decem- 
ber, 1905, and would pay any educa- 
tionalist to carefully peruse. We will 
give here a few extracts. He 
“One of the crying needs of education 
is to train men toward power and char- 
acter, rather than toward learning. 
Systems of education are exceedingly 
old. Higher mammals and birds train 
their young ; primitive and savage tribes 
educate their children. . . . It 
seems as if we might, long ago, have 
discovered the ideal system. 

If any one could discover or frame a 
system which would enable the child 
and man to avoid or cope with the 
dangers of life, to meet its emergen- 
cies, and to seize its opportunities, he 


says: 


would evidently render mankind a great 
service. Such a system would be ex- 
ceedingly useful. Opportunity is bound- 
It means health, vigor, power, 
wisdom, goodness, service and love. lt 


less. 


means making the most of ourselves 
and of this goodly world; it means 
framing an environment to which we 
may safely and wisely conform.” 

The above is the outpouring of a 
mind that is sensible, practical, and 
far-reaching. 

From another source comes other 
equally cogent and pertinent facts, for 
some interesting figures have recently 
been published in “Bradstreet’s,” show- 
ing the number of business failures last 
year in the United States and the causes 
It is 
stated that there were over one million 


to which. they were attributable. 


concerns engaged in business in 1901 
and that of these 10,648 failed. ‘‘Brad- 
street” classifies the causes of failure 
under eleven heads, and gives also the 
number which it regards as attributable 


to each cause. Under the head “In- 
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competence” those ascribed to it num- 
ber 2,023. Now, putting Professor 
Tyler’s views on education side by side 
with the facts published by “Bradstreet,” 
we can easily see that it is the practical 
and education that 
will fit men and women to be useful 


scientific side- of 


citizens, competent business persons, 
and men and women of “Power.” In 
thinking this matter over seriously, we 
have come to the conclusion that Oliver 


Wendell Holmes was right when he 


said, “We owe Phrenology a debt, 
for it has melted the world’s. con- 


science in‘ its crucible and cast it in a 
new mould, with features less like Mo- 
loch and more like those of humanity. 
Even if it had failed to demonstrate its 
system of correspondence, it has proved 
there are fixed relations between organi- 
zation, mind, and character. It has 
brought out that doctrine of 
moral ethics which has done more to 
make men charitable and soften legal 
than any 


great 


and theological barbarisms 
one doctrine I can think of since the 
message of peace and good will to 
men,’ (p. 198 P.J.). And Horace 
Mann was also right when he gave to 
the world a system of free public 
schools, after making a study of Phren- 
ology and being converted to its tenets 
by that able philosopher, George Combe, 
and by so doing gave up a lucrative 
law practice and a seat in Congress. 
Who among our progressive thinkers 
will be willing to follow his example 
to-day and help promulgate Phren- 
One gentleman is thinking of 
leaving several scholarships to the 
American Institute of Phrenology to 
help disseminate the usefulness of 
Phrenology, and we feel sure that 
others will follow his example when 


ology ? 
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they think the matter over. 


What Science is better calculated to 
“Train Men of Power,’ than Phrenol- 
ogy? What Science is_ better 
lated to develop Power and character 
than Phrenology ? 


calcu- 


THE LATE JAMES A. BAILEY. 

As an expert in superintending shows 
and circuses it is probable that few men 
have excelled the late James A. Bailey, 
the proprietor of Barnum & Bailey’s 
circus, and former partner of P. T. 
Barnum, who died at the age of sixty 
during the month of April. It has been 
said there is a niche for every one in 
the world, if he knows how to find it. 
Of Mr. Bailey we can say that he de- 
voted his whole life to the management 
of circuses, having begun at the age of 
eighteen, and, with the exception of the 
years he spent in serving in the Civil 
War, he was constantly engaged in the 
work of conducting shows. He was a 
increasing energy, and never 
duty to another to fill that he 
had promised to superintend. 


man of 
left any 
himself 
Every day he visited personally each 
trainer, assistant, and animal that be- 
longed to his show, and indicated great 
resourcefulness of mind. As one trainer 
before Mr. 
were ex- 


said to us, shortly 
Bailey’s death, 
amining his elephants: 


on the trains, for he never neglects 


when we 
“he must rest 


to see every one of his large staff of 
workers once a day.” 

He was a man of practical Observa- 
tion, great intuitional grasp of Mind, 
immense Perseverance and indomitable 
Courage in planning large undertak- 


ings. 
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EFFECT OF WORRY ON THE 
BRAIN. 

Query 138.—How are brain cells in- 
jured? Does worry injure the brain? 

Answer.—Continued worry upon one 
particular topic will result in absolute 
injury to the brain. The chief cells 
that are injured or destroyed by worry 
are those in the frontal lobes, beneath 
the upper part of the forehead. There 
are various sets of cells; thus one man 
may have one set injured or destroyed, 
and another man another set, depend- 
ing, of course, upon his worriment. 
These cells are all connected by minute 
fibers, and are also connected to other 
classes of cells, so that when one class 
is injured the whole brain will be more 
or less affected. In working, the brain 
cells throw off a poisonous product, and 
when this product is not rapidly thrown 
off, the poison remains and the cells, 
unable to perform their duties, com- 
mence to break down.—E. P. 
SURGEONS SEE LIVING HUMAN 

BRAIN. 
ANOTHER CASE OF SURGERY. 

Mrs. Cora Hall has been physically 
restored and mentally improved after 
one of the most remarkable operations 
of the five thousand performed at Belle- 
vue Hospital during the past year. 
She was the first patient on record to 
be discharged as cured in forty-eight 
days after suffering from a double 
wound of the skull, exposing and affect- 
ing the brain substance itself. Mrs. 
Hall, who lives in New York City, re- 
ceived two blows on her head by a 
The first blow laid open her 
The wound 


burglar. 
scalp and cut to the skull. 
extended five inches from the angle of 
the inion along the side of the head 


above the ear. The second blow was al- 
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most exactly parallel with the first and 
the same length. 
the two wounds was a quarter of an 
inch, and both penetrated the dura 
mater, or the internal membrane of the 


brain. 
The ambulance surgeon made haste 


The space between 


to get the woman to the hospital, but 
without hope that she would live to 
reach there. She remained conscious, 
and was able to tell how she had been 
attacked, which was an extraordinary 
circumstance, for examination revealed 
an injury to the nerve centers which 
are supposed to control speech. 

None of the operators had seen a 
As the 


exploration proceeded the surgeons had 


wound of such extent before. 


the exprience of seeing a living human 
The heel of the cleaver 
had ruptured the frontal lobe, and there 


brain exposed. 


was a visible hemorrhage from that im- 
portant part. 

Removal of the sliver of bone created 
by the two blows was the first step. 
When Hall 


sciousness the only protection her brain 


Cora returned to con- 
had at the point of injury was the skin. 

At the end of the third week in the 
hospital her vocabularly, limited appar- 
entely when she was first able to talk, 
was increased. She was directly a 
changed woman mentally, but this phase 
of her 


surgeons, and they made no record of it. 


progress did not interest the 


THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS. 
By Geo. TESTER. 

The merry summer months are here, 
they have not come too soon, 

Old Sol shines forth quite brightly, all 
nature seems atune. 

Wild roses scent the morning breeze, 
and all the air is rife. 

With the sweet-smelling atmosphere of 
fresh and verdant life. 
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All modestly in nestling nooks the pur- 
ple violets spring, 

Meanwhile at night the whip-poor-will 
likes his queer lay to sing. 

Here, side by side, in swampy bog, 
bloodroot and mandrake grow, 
Their palmate leaves rise gracefully, 
their white blooms nod below. 
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The hills are clothed anew in green, 
where lambs disport and play, 
And noisy crows cry out their caw, and 
robins chirp their lay. 

The merry summer months are here— 
the summer months so dear, 

Cool shadows and balmy breezes tell of 
nature—raise a cheer! 





Correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

KE. 8S. T., Brooklyn (2).—You ask 
what conditions are required to produce 
a delicate complexion. Ans.—Several 
conditions serve to produce a com- 
plexion without blemish: (1) a per- 
son must not eat rich or greasy food; 
(2) must exercise in the open air daily ; 
(3) should breathe deeply; (4) should 
exercise all the faculties of the mind 
and control and check the undesirable 
expression of any; (5) hereditary en- 
vironments add some to the natural 
vigor and comeliness of the features. 

u. H., Hoboken.—What faculties 
help to make a good kindergarten 
teacher, you ask. Ans.—She must have 
a Vital-Mental temperament as a foun- 
dation to give a domestic and loving 
nature; large Language, Sublimity and 
Constructiveness to make a good story 
teller; large Ideality and Color and 
Form, to make, mould and use clay and 
colored paper; Tune, Time and Weight 
to appreciate music and play the chil- 
dren’s songs; a motherly spirit and pa- 
tience should be added to the other 
qualifications. 

F. M.—You ask if we think salt is 
a good or an injurious article of diet. 
Ans.—As we get nearer to nature, we 
need less salt in our food. It is un- 
necessary. Salt is good in its place, for 
preserving food and cleansing articles of 


diet, but nature has salted most of her 
food sufficiently, so do without it. 

The New York World gives the fol- 
lowing advice on a remedy for thick 
lips : 

T. J.—The following astringent lo- 
tion may be of help in reducing the 
thickness of your lips. Try it. Don’t 
bite your lips or fold them in between 
your teeth. It will surely increase their 
size. Here is the formula for astrin- 
gent pomade for reducing thick lips: 
Melt an ounce of any of the cold 
creams, add one gram each of pulver- 
ized tannin and alkanet chips; let 
macerate for five hours, then strain 
through cheese-cloth. Apply to the lips 
when necessary. 

We have received 
suggestion: 

Do you not think that the enclosed 
prescription for reducing thick lips, by 
Margaret Hubbard Ayer, recommend- 
ing pomade, can be improved by: 
Increase of Firmmess.....-cccc..-- . 100% 


this letter as a 


“© Self-Esteem ............. .. 90% 
i “ Secretiveness .............. 80% 
1 “ Will-Power and 
force part of De- 
structiveness ....... le 70% 
Increase of Kindness... cece 60% 
Veduce Pleasures... cecccceeseneee 50% 
Very truly yours, 
F. K. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY INCORPORATED. 
Dr. Bernard Hollander, the eminent 

specialist in brain and nerve affections 

and author of “The Mental Functions 


of the Brain,” lectured at the May 
meeting of the above society. His sub- 
ject was, “What is Phrenology?” From 
his own personal point of view as a 
Doctor of Medicine and as one who had 
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made a special study of the diseases and 
functions of the brain, and also after 
some twenty-five years’ experience on 
the subject, he expressed the opinion 
that the amount of prejudice which ex- 
isted against Phrenology in medical 
circles was due to the erroneous notion 
that Phrenology consisted in character 
reading by means of certain excres- 
cences, or deficiencies, on the cranium. 
Jn explaining what Phrenology is, he 
wished to lay stress on the principles 
on which it was based. What physi- 
cians have already accepted covers prac- 
tically the whole ground of the old 
Phrenology. The physician rarely had 
any need to read character by Phren- 
ology, therefore we could excuse him 
taking up that side of it. But when 
we come to the view that Phrenology is 
the Science of the Mental functions of 
the brain, that those various functions 
are localized, and that it can, therefore, 
be utilized in the diagnosis of dis- 
eases of the brain as manifested by 
‘morbid conditions of the intellect or 
feelings, then the medical man has a 
valuable subject, and that is the proper 
view for him to take of it. 

The term Phrenology itself was only 
another word for Psychology. Properly 
speaking, it was a psychology based on 
our knowledge of the functions of the 
brain. He liked to call it a system of 
physiological psychology. 

The learned lecturer next traced 
briefly the history of Phrenology from 
the time of Dr. Gall, to whose inde- 
fatigable labors was due the acceptance 
of the teaching that there was an inti- 
mate connection between brain - and 
mind. 

The mistake, he said, that is made to 
this day by medical men generally, and 
investigators in this field, is this: they 
neglect to observe that the feelings and 
passions are connected with the brain 
just as much as the intellect is. Over- 
looking that fact, they must go wrong 
in their investigations. 

Why did Gall not succeed in his time 
in getting the subject acknowledged ? 
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The reason was very simple. Apart 
from the hatred of the Church, apart 
from all personal envy, there was a dis- 
tinct, and, it appeared at the time, a 
sound scientific opposition to Gall’s 
proposition that not only the intellect, 
but the feelings also, were connected 
with the brain, and that they all had 
special centers in the brain. The medi- 
cal faculty examined this theory. The 
only way.of testing it, they thought— 
and a good many think so to-day—was 
by experiments on living animals. 
They cut away portions of the brain, 
and cut and cut again, they cut away 
the entire brain, and the animal did 
not suffer mentally as the result of this 
examination. Until the year 1870 it 
was held by the entire medical profes- 
sion, with the exception of a few in- 
clined to Phrenology, that the brain 
acts as a whole and not in parts. To a 
certain extent that is true, for every 
center is intimately connected with 
every other center by means of the asso- 
ciation fibres. To-day, as one of the 
leading physiologists had said, they 
were all for localization. 

Some objections to Phrenology were 
effectually answered, and some of his 
own interesting experiences related in 
support of the science. 

At the close, a hearty vote of thanks 
was carried with acclamation, proposed 
by Mr. J. P. Blackford, seconded by 
Mr. F. R. Warren, and supported by 
Dr. C. W. Wilkinshaw. Mr. James 
Webb, President of the Society, occu- 
pied the chair, and during the even- 
ing Miss Esther Higgs gave a_ public 
delineation very satisfactorily. 


NOTICE. 

The American Institute of Phren- 
ology commences its autumn sess- 
ion on Wednesday, the 5th of Sep- 
tember, at 8 o'clock, when all our 
friends from near and far are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

Every year the Science of Phrenology 
is growing in importance. Let all per- 
sons take note of this fact. 
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FIELD NOTES. 

If we cannot help our friends in 
some way when they are in distress, 
when can we assist them? We believe 
it is a much better custom for people 
to distribute flowers to living friends 
than to wait until a person dies and 
then expend a large sum for a floral 
tribute. Our appeal last month on be- 
half of our friend, Mr. Allen Haddock, 
(who has lost his business, books and 
health in the recent earthquake at San 
Francisco), was generously responded 
to, and $13.00 was realized. While we 
gratefully acknowledge this expression 
of sympathy, we do not think that this 
is all our friends can do in the matter, 
so will not everyone do a little? Will 
not each one put himself in Mr. Had- 
dock’s position for a moment and try 
to realize what it is to lose everything 
at a moment’s notice. “Do unto others” 
is a good motto to work by. We wish 
to cheer Mr. Haddock so that he may 
regain his health and be inspired to 
enter the professional field again. 

We repeat our offer to the subscrib- 
ers of JIuman Nature, and will, on re- 
ceipt of $1.00, send them the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL to the end of 1907. 

Mr. Tope, of Boweston, Ohio, reports 
that his May conference was a great 
success—the finest one that has been 
held in those parts within his recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer, is agent for the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL and all of Fowler 
& Wells’ publications. He is doing ex- 
cellent work at present in Philadelphia, 
and from there goes to Atlantic City 
for the summer. 

Mr. D. T. Elliott, of the Fowler In- 
stitute, 4 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Cireus, London, is engaged in giving 
Phrenological Examinations during 
each day, holds classes every week for 
students of the science, and gives lec- 
tures on the study before literary socie- 
ties in and around London. 

Mr. Wolfe of Seattle, Wash., has ar- 
ranged for a Conference on Human 
Improvement, including the subject of 
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Phrenology, for July. We wish him 
every success. 

Dr. G. W. Alexander has been en- 
gaged at Victoria, British Columbia, 
lecturing on Phrenology. 

Mr. J. Thornley (class 05) has an 
office in Paterson, N. J., where he is 
devoting himself to Phrenology, and 
where we found him the other after- 
noon most pleasantly located. 

Mr. Youngquist is busily engaged in 
pursuing his Phrenological work in 
Sweden. Few students have persevered 
so indefatigably in starting classes, lec- 


turing and publishing as has Mr. 
Youngquist. He deserves our best 


wishes and encouraging commendation. 

Miss J. A. Fowler has been lectur- 
ing in New York City. She receives 
callers for Phrenological Examinations 
daily at the Fowler & Wells Company’s 
office. 

Miss Fowler will deliver eight lec- 
tures in Maine during the first two 
weeks in July. 

Pittsburg is fortunate in having three 
exponents of Phrenoloyy, namely: Geo. 
Markley (class 92), Paul G. Kington 
(class *99), and Otto Hatry, all of 
whom are engaged in Phrenological 
work in their respective ways. 

C. A. Tyndall is now located in Illi- 
nois from last advices. 

Wm. Mac Luen of Perry, Iowa, and 
H. W. Smith of Calvert, Kansas, are 
permanently located in the above- 
named towns, and disseminating Phren- 
ology. 

John T. Miller, editor of The Char- 
acter Builder and Professor of Hygiene 
at the L. D. S. University, is busy in 
the field, lecturing on Phrenology. 

There are many teachers of music, 
but only a few know how to impart 
their knowledge scientifically. Mrs. R. 
R. Reid has given many years to the 
technique of music, and is therefore 
prepared to teach both advanced pupils 
and beginners. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Morris are 
busily engaged in the Phrenological 
field, and intend to visit the states of 
Oregon and Washington. They start 
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in July and have sent a large order 
for charts. They are both in good 
health. In a letter recently received 
they speak of having entertained Prof. 
Haddock and his wife in their home in 
the woods. 

Dr. Alexander is making a phreno- 
logical tour of Manitoba, where he is 
expecting to lecture for the next few 
weeks. 

Mr. Youngquist, of Stockholm, 
Sweden, has sent us a picture on a 
post-card of his recent phrenological 
class, which we take pleasure in repro- 
ducing, and which will be found in an- 
other column of the JouRNAL. Swed- 
ish people are evidently superior-look- 
ing men and women, and Mr. Young- 
quist has been able to get them inter- 
ested in the noble science of Phren- 
ology. We congratulate the Swedes on 


having such an enthusiastic native 
teacher. It is a grand thing that 
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Phrenology can be explained to these 
Northern people by one who can speak 
to them in their own language without 
the aid of an interpreter. Who will do 
the same for Russia and Italy? 


Mr. George Cozens is traveling in 
Canada, and has been giving lectures 
in Manitoba, where he is at present. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, has 
been asked by the president of the Chi- 
cago Optical Society to give another 
lecture on Phrenology in that city, 
which has been arranged for the 7th of 
June. Four vears ago this interesting 
lecturer gave a talk to the same society 
on Phrenology, and the members main- 
tain that his address was the most in- 
teresting of any topic that has been 
introduced during that time. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is continuing his profes- 
sional work, as well as his medical 
studies. 





Character 


Character expresses itself distinctly 
in the clothes we wear as well as in 
our walk or shake of the hand, and 
we can see at once whether there is 
harmony or inharmony represented. It 
is essential that we study temperament 
in our dress and study the scientific 
wearing of clothes and their influence 
on our minds. For instance, persons 
with a Motive Temperament, who are 
tall, generally thin, and possess dark 
hair, are the only individuals who can 
or should wear checks; but they almost 
invariably wear stripes and accentuate 
their height. Persons of a motive type 
can wear red; but you will often find 
that they select various shades of 
green, and the result is a want of har- 
mony. Persons who have a Vital Tem- 
perament are generally fleshy, round 
and plump in form, and possess a good 
color. Such persons should wear 
stripes, but you almost invariably find 
that they select plaids and checked 


In Dress. 


goods. Having good circulation, they 
should wear blue, but through distorted 


judgment they often appear in red 
dresses. Persons with the Mental 


Temperament are generally slight in 


form, medium in stature, and have 
protuding foreheads, and are some- 
what pale in complexion. Such per- 


sons should wear pink or rose color, 
but they generally select white mate- 
rials, or black dresses or coats, which 
make them look more diminutive than 
by nature. Brunettes can wear yel- 
low and red with becoming taste. The 
blondes should select grays or blues. 
The pale complexions should select 
pink or old rose; while the rosy com- 
plexions should select the pale or deli- 
cate shades, and not the deep colors. 

Dame Fashion has endeavored to 
rob a man’s wardrobe for the up-to- 
date girl. But has she been sensible 
enough to select pockets, suspenders, 
loose vests, comfortable sleeves, and 
easy fitting coats? Oh, no; she has 
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selected the high stiff collar, the 
clumsy stock, the uncomfortable broad 
shirt front, the tight-fitting coat and 
the hard hat, without thought of ap- 
propriateness. When considering this 
question we should take into account 
the kind of work we do. Hence our 
dress for tennis should be loose; for 
walking it should be short; for evening 
it should be thin; for work it should be 
plain; for climbing it should be cling- 
ing; for boating and riding it should 
be comfortable; for gymnastics and 
golf it should be light and easy; for 
gardening it should be simple. 

In the trades and professions, a cook 
generally wears white, as it can be 
easily washed, and the washing will 
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not hurt the material, and a_ cook 
should always be immaculately clean. 
A doctor for operations wears rubber 
gloves, apron, and a white suit. Law- 
yers wear wigs; ministers wear gowns; 
actors and actresses display great taste 
and expend much thought in the selec- 
tion of their stage wardrobes. 

In short, dress is a part of us, and 
while we wear our clothes on our bodies, 
yet our minds partake of the vibrations 
of color and the appropriatenes of our 
attire. Some gentlemen always know 
what ties to select, while others make 
terrible mistakes, and the results are 
plain to see. In a word, temperament 
should be studied in dress more than it 
is. 





NEW AGE OF 


Business women as wives were dis- 
cussed by the Rev. John L. Scudder, 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Jersey City, in his sermon 
on “Business Women—Do They Re- 
duce the Number of Marriages and 
Do They Make Good Wives?” 

“The newest thing about the mod- 
ern woman,” he said, “is her taking 
possession of the business world, and 
becoming independent of the sterner 
sex. The business woman of to-day 
stands out in bold relief and forms 
a strong contrast to her sisters who 
have preceded her. She believes in 
personal freedom and _ self-support 
and refuses to be a mere appendage 
to a mere man, a tender to a mascu- 
line steam engine. ‘To-day she is 
her own locomotive, and if she mar- 
ries, she marries as an equal and 
not as a dependent. 

“Under these circumstances, of 
course, we must expect fewer mar- 
riages in proportion to the popula- 
tion. The industrial women leap- 
ing into the ranks of open competi- 
tion tends to reduce the wages of 
the men and so incapacitate them to 
marriage. This is one sad feature 
of modern commercial life. It will 


WOMANHOOD. 


reduce the number of homes, leav- 

ing camps of unmarried men on one 

side and spinsters on the other. 
WILL MAKE BETTER WIVES. 

“But although the weddings will 
be fewer those couples who do marry 
will be happier, because they stand 
on the same footing and mutual af- 
finity will be the basis of marriage 
in place of mercenary ‘motives. 

“The business woman of to-day 
refuses to be a moon revolving 
around a masculine earth—she will 
be a twin star or nothing. I believe 
her industrial training will make 
her a better wife, for she will know 
the value of a dollar and be able 
to sympathize with her husband in 
his daily toil. 

“She will apply business methods 
to domestic economy. Should her 
husband attemnt to maltreat her she 
has courage enough to separate from 
him and return to self-sunnort. 
What she has done once she can do 
again. Being fearless and decided, 
she will be respected and well 
treated. The broader outlook she 
has aceuired in the business world 
will make her a superior wife and a 
more capable mother. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


made payable to the order of 


All remittances should be 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PHrENoLocicaL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

Money, when cent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 
_ Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


Postage-Stamps wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
%e sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


Change of pie address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted forthe PHrEeNoLocicaL JouRNAL 
and our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The Phrenological Era, Bowerston, 
Ohio.—Is a valuable little monthly. 
Its articles are short and to the point, 
and treat upon phrenology, tempera- 
ment and physiogomy. 

Mind, New York.—*The Philosophy 
of Mental Healing,” by Mary Robbins 
Mead, and “Building a Powerful 
Mind,” by Maud Simmons Brunton, 
are two topics which are discussed in a 
recent number. 

The Character Builder, Salt Lake 
City.—Is a periodical devoted to health, 
phrenology, and social purity. 

The Eclectic Review, New York 
City.—Contains a department of thera- 
peutics. “The Treatment of Burns” is 
one interesting topic discussed under 
this head. 


Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
—The June number of this magazine is 
particularly interesting, not only to 
teachers, but the general public as well. 
One article is on “Thinking and Earn- 
ing,” by Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., 
LL.D., which contains valuable advice 
for young men. Mr. R. J. Rounds has 
discussed the subject of ‘Teachers’ 
Pensions.” Another very instructive ar- 
ticle is on “Life Drawing,” by James 
Hall, director of art in the Ethical Cul- 


ture School in New York City. This 
article is profusely illustrated with 
crayon sketches. 

The Metaphysical Magazine, New 


York City.—Contains articles on “Pop- 
ular Superstitions,” by Alexander 
Wilder, M.D.; “Eddies in the Stream 
of Modern Culture,” by Dr. Axel Emil 
Gibson; “Remedies,” which treats with 
the metaphysical system of curing dis- 
eases, by Leander E. Whipple; and an- 
other, on “Ideals,” by Frederika Spang- 
ler Cantwell, among other interesting 
and instructive articles. 

The Review of Reviews, New York. 
—Contains, as usual, many fine por- 
traits of prominent men and women, as 
well as comments on the leading events 
of the month. 

Medical Times, New York.—Con- 
tains an article on “The Latest Sug- 
gestions in the Treatment of Children’s 
Diseases,” by Walter Berger, M.D., 
which is the second of an interesting 
series. “Our Knowledge of Cancers” is 
another interesting subject, which has 
been well worked out by M. Shellen- 
burg, M.D. 
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The Naturopath—KEdited by Mr. 
Lust, New York City. Is a magazine 
calculated to do a vast amount of good, 
for it will awaken in the minds of 
others a regard for scientific health. 
The editor is strong in his sentiments 
for right living. 

The Vegetarian Magazine, Chicago, 
Ill—Is an interesting monthly and 


serves as a source of education to many 
people who do not know the benefits of 
a vegetarian diet. A large number of 
receipts are given from month to 
month, and all classes can be benefited 
by reading it. 

Automobile Topics, New York.— 
Contains valuable hints to those inter- 
ested in motor-caring and_ boating. 


Publishers Department. 


Animal Magnetism. Practical Instruc 
tions in Animal Magnetism by J, P, F. De- 
leuze, Translated by Thomas C, Hartshorn 
Revised edition, with an appendix of notes 
by the translator, and letters from eminent 
physicians and others descriptive of cases 
in the United States. 524 pages, Price, 
cloth $2.00 This is the best and the only 
exhaustive work containing instructions. 
The following selections from chapter head- 
ings willl show the value and utility of this 
work :—The processes considered—The ef- 
fects and their indication—The aecessory 
means to increase magnetic action and 
those by which the direct: action is applied 
—The cautions necessary in the choice of 
magnetiser—The application of magnetism 
to disease aud its connection with disease 
The means of avoiding Inconveniences and 
dangers—The means of developing in one’s 
self the magnetic faculty, and deriving ad- 
vantage from it, 

Electrical Psychology. Philosophy of 
Electrical Psychology in a course of twelve 
lectures. By John Bovee Dods, 202 pages. 
Price $1,00, 

Philosophy of Mesmerism. Six lectures 
delivered in the Malboro’ Chapel, Boston. 
By John Bovee Dods. Price 50 cents, 

The Planchette Mystery; Being a candid 
inquuiry into the nature, origin, import and 
tendencies of Modern Signs and Wonders. 
Price 20 cents, 

Hnman Magnetism; its Nature, Physiol- 
ogy and Psychology. Its uses as a remedial 
agent, in moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, etc. By H. 8, Drayton, L.L.B., M.D. 
168 pages, iilustrated, Price, cloth $1.00. 


How to Magnetise; or Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance, A practical treatise on the 
choice, management and capabilities of sub- 
jects, with instructions on the method of 
procedure, By James Victor Wilson. New 
and revised edition, Price, 25 cents. 

The Hydropathic Cook-Book. With reci- 
pes for cooking ou hygienic principles. By 


R. T. Trail, M. D. 226 pages, 98 illustra- 
tions, Price, cloth $1,25. 

The Family Physician. A Ready Prescri- 
ber and Hygienic Adviser, With reference 
to the nature, causes, prevention and treat- 
ment of diseases, acdidents and casualties 
of every kind, With a glossary and copious 
index. By Joel Shew, M.D. 816 pages, 279 
illustrations, Price, cloth $3.00, The rem- 
edies used are hygienic and the directions 
are qiven for home treatment, which will in 
the majority of cases, enable the reader to 
avoid the necessity of calling a physician, 
and the Laws of Life and Health are made 
so plain as to enable one to avoid sickness 
and the infirmities which come from a vio- 
lation of the conditions of health. 


Accidents and Emergencies: a guide con- 
taining directions for the treatment in 
bleeding, cuts, sprains, ruptures, disloca- 
tions, burns and sealds, bites of mad dogs, 
choking, poisons, fits, sunstrokes, drowning 
ete. By Alfred Smee, with notes and addi- 
tions by R. T. Trall, M.D. 32 illustrations. 
New and revised edition. Price, paper 25 
cents, 

Consumption: its Prevention and Cnre by 
the Swedish Movement Cure. With direc- 
tions for its home applidation. By David 
Wark, M.D. Price 25 cents. 

Marriage: its History and Ceremonies. 
By L. N. Fowler. With a phrenologica! and 
physiological exposition of the functions for 
happy marriages. Twenty-second edition. 
12 mo. 216 pages. Illustrated, Cloth $1.00, 
The first sixty-nine pages of this work are 
devoted to the history of marriage, and to a 
description of the various methods and cus- 
toms which different nations and tribes 
from the commencement of the world to the 
present time have adopted to gratify their 


_ sexual nature, with suggestions in relation 


to those qualities which should, and those 
which should not exist in husband and wife, 
ete. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. The De- 
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) velopment of the True Principles of Health 
and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; 
with the confessions and observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper 
25 cents. 

The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, ‘‘Colds’’ (Fevers) ete. How sick- 
ness originates, and how to prevent it. A 
health manual for the people. By C, E, 
Page, M. D, 294 pages. Price, cloth $1.00. 

How to Feed the Baby, to make it Heal- 
thy and Happy: with health hints. By C. 
E. Page, M. D. Sixth edition revised. 168 
pages, Price, cloth 75 cents, 

The Family Gymnasium, Containing the 
most improved methods of applying gym- 
nastic, calisthenic kinesipathic and vocal 
exercises to the development of the bodily 
organs, the invigoration of their functions, 
the preservation of health and the cure of 
disease and deformities. By R. T. Trall M. 
D. 215 pages, 42 illustrations. Price, cloth 
$1.25. 

Popular Gymnastics, or Board School 
Gymnastics, adapted for use in the home as 
well as in schools, 80 illustrations, showing 
exercises with dumb-bells, rings and wands, 
By A. T. Story. Price 50 cents. 

Physleal Culture, founded on Del-Sartean 
principles, with lessons on exercising, walk- 
ing, breathing, resting, sleeping, dress, etc. 
Illustrated. By Carrica Le Favre, Price, 
paper 25 cents, cloth 75 cents, 

Physical Culture, for Home and School. 
Scientific and practical, By Prof. D. L. 
Dowd, 322 pages, with portrait of author, 
and 80 illustrations, new and revised edition 
Price, cloth, bevel edge $150. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor and Development 
or How to acquire Plumpness of Form and 

oa Staength of Limbs. Illustrated. By W. 

Milo. Price, 10 cents. 

New Gymnastics for Men, Women and 
Children, With three hundred illustrations. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By Dio 
Lewis, M. D. 286 pages. Price $1.50. 
This system is the outcome of years of stu- 
dy and experiment by the most original and 
ingenious gymnast the world has ever seen 

Already 32,000 copies of the work have 
been sold. Dio Lewis's system has been 
generally adopted by the most advanced 
schools of this and other countries. 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 

Applied to Self Education and Juvenile In- 

struction, American edition. Illustrated. 

By Prof. O. 8, Fowler. Price $1.00. Fow- 

ler’s Memorv goes to the root of the subject 

and no late work approaches it in value, 

Systematic Memory; or How to make a 
Bad Memory Good and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. Maclaren. Enlarged and 
improved edition. Price 60 cents, 
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The True Healing Art; or Hygienie v. 
Drug Medication, An address delivered in 
the Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 102 pages. This isa 
good statement of the principles of Hygiene 
as opposed to Drug Medication and will be 
enjoyed by all who read it, Price, paper, 
25 cents. 

The Diet Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. 
Price, by mail 50 cents. 

Practical Physiognomy, Containing chap- 
ters on bodily forms; texture and sharpness 
facial forms; facial angles; lines and wrin- 
kles; the lower jaw; the chin; the mouth; 
nose ; eyes; the cheeks; the ears; the head, 
By Tasman G. Carey, Price 25 cents, 

Shorthand and Typewriting, embracing 
Shorthand History, suggestions to amanu- 
ensis, typewriting in all its details, etc. By 
Dugal McKilloh, 120 pages. Price, cloth 
50 cents. 

The Mother’s Hygienic Handbook, For 
the Normal Development and Training of 
Women and Children, and the treatment of 
their diseases with hygienic agencies. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. 186 pages. Price, paper 
50 cents—2s. ; cloth, $1.00, 

The Hygienic Handbook. Intended asa 
practical guide to the sick room, By R, T. 
Trall, M. D. Arranged alphabetically. 
With an appendix illustrative of the Hygieo- 
therapeutic movements. 300 pages, 49 il- 
lustrations, Price, cloth, $1.25. 

A Health Cathecism., By R, T. Trall, M. 
D, 35 pages. 6 illustrations. Price, 10 
cents, 

Transmission: a variation of character 
through the mother, By Georgiana B. Kir- 
by. 80 pages. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. Price, paper 25 cents; cloth 50 
cents, 

The Philosophy of Generation ; its Abuses, 
with their Causes, Prevention and Cure, 
By John B, Newman, M. D. 118 pages. 
Price, paper 25 cents, 

A Theory of Population. Deduced from 
the General Law of Animal Fertility. By 
Herbert Spencer. Price, 25 cents. 

Heredity. Responsibility in Parentage; 
or the influences of Heredity. By the Rev. 
S$, H. Platt. Price, 15 cents. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases : au expo- 
sition of the causes, progress and termina- 
tion of chronic diseases of the digestive or- 
gans, lungs, nerves, limbs and skin and of 
their treatment by water and other hygienic 
means, By James Manby Gully, M. D., F. 
R.S. 405 pages. Price, cloth $1.25, 

The Face as Indicative of Character, Il- 
lustrated by upwards of 120 portraits and 
cuts. By Alfred T, Story. Price 60 cents 
Saper cover. 

New Physiognomy ; or Sighs of Character, 
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as manifested through temperament and 
external forms, and especially in ‘‘Human 
Face Divine.” 768 pages, Portrait of au- 
thor, and 1,055 illustrations, Price, cloth 
$3.00. (This is the standard work on Physi- 
ognomy) By 8. R. Wells. This is a compre- 
hensive, thorough and practical work in 
which all that is known on the subject 
treated is systematized, explained. illustra- 
ted and applied. Physiognomy is here 
shown to be no mere fanciful speculation, 
but a consistent and well-considered system 
of character-reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Prenology, 
and confirmed by Ethnology, as well as by 
the peculiarities of individuals. It is no 
abstraction, but something to be made 
useful; something to be practised by every- 
hody and in all places, and made an efficient 
help in that nobiest of all studies—the 
Svudy of Man. 

The Chairman’s Guide, By Henry Frith. 
Thus ‘from the head to the tail” of the 
meeting, from the chair to the most insigni- 
ficant member, the duties and conduct of 
tnose assembled are clearly set forth, Mar- 
ginal Notes, for radidity of reference are 
also attached to each subject paragraph. 
There are also appendices, with forms of 
procedure, to act as guides in general cases. 
50 cents, 

Concerning Marriage. By Rev. E, Je 
Hardy, Author of ‘“‘How to Be Happy 
Though Married,” Is a most enjoyable 
book, brimful of humor, and withal prac- 
tical and full of sound common sense which 
does not subside after the honeymoon. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The Applause Reciter, A New Collection 
Price, 50 cents. 

Athletics of To-day. By Haroid Graham: 
It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them, At a 

Comparative Physiognomy; or Resem- 
blances between Man and Animals, By 
James W. Redfield, M. D. 334 pages. II- 
lustrated with 330 engravings. New Edi- 
tion. Price, cloth $2.00, This is a standard 
work, and carries the subject of Physiogno- 
my into the field of similarity between men 
animals. I1t points out the resemblances of 
human beings to beasts and birds, and of 
the people of various nations to certain 
animals, the points being made subjects of 
illustrations. 


How to be Weather Wise. A New View 
of Weather System. By Isaac P. Noyes, 
Price, 25 cents, 

Why do Young People Die; or, How to 
Live Healthfully and Long. By F. M. 
Heath, Price, 25 cents. 

How Six Girls Made Money. And Occu- 
pations for Women. By Mrs. Marion 
Edmonds Roe. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


How to Keep a Store. Embodying the 
Conelusions of Thirty Years’ Experience in 
Merchandising. By Samuel H,. Terry, 406 
pages, Sixteenth Edition, Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

The Handbook for Home Improvement. 
Comprising How to Write, How to Talk, 
How to Behave, and How to do Business. 
Complete inone volume, 600 pages. Price, 
$2.00, 

Ready for Business; or, Choosing an Oc- 
cupation, A series of Practical Papers for 
Boys. By George J. Manson. 108 pages, 
Price, paper, 50) cents, cloth, 75 cents. 

Man in Genesis and Geology; or, the 
Biblical Account of Man’s Creation tested by 
Scientific Theories of his Origin and Anti- 
quity, By Joseph P. Thompson, D, D., LL. 
D. 149 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Where Is My Dog? Or, is Man Alone 
Immortal? By Rev, Chas, J, Adams, The 
author is a well known Episcopal Clergyman. 
In his work the paralellism between the 
character of man and the lower animals is 
shown in a wonderfully attractive manner, 
and the work is a very striking representa- 
tion of the question, 12mo_ Price, $1.00. 

A Home for All; Or, the Gravel Wall and 
Octagon mode of Building. New, cheap con- 
venient, superior, and adapted to rich and 
poor. 12mo, 129 pages. Price, cloth $1.00. 

Every-Day Biography. Containing a Col- 
lection of brief Biographies arranged for 
every day in the year, as a Book of Refer- 
ence for the Teacher, Student, Chautauquan, 
and Home Circles, By Amelia J, Calver, 
378 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

How to Strengthen the Memory; or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of Never For- 
getting. By Dr. M. L. Holbrock. Success 
in life depends largely on never forgetting. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Diet Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

Memory and Intellectual Impovement. 
Applied to Self Education and Juvenile In- 
struction. American Edition, Illustrated, 
By Prof, 0. 8S. Fowler. Fowler’s Memory 
goes to the root of the subject, and no late 
work approaches it in value. Price, $1.00. 

Editorials and other Waifs. By L. Fidelia 
Wooley Gillette. 18 mo, 59 pages. Price, 
paper, 25 cents, 

Horses: Their Feed and Their Feet. A 
Manual of Horse Hygiene, invaluable for the 
veterinarian or the novice. By C. G. Page, 
M.D. 171 pages. 20 illustrations. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. Price, paper, 
50 cents, cloth, 75 cents. 

A Lucky Waif. A Story for Mothers of 
Home and School Life. By Ellen E. Kenyon. 
299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 cents, 
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“Popular” Magic 
Lantern 








IN CARRYING CASE, 


The Neatness, Portability, Efficiency, and 
Cheapness of our Popular Magic Lantern will 
= commend it to every one wishing a good, reliable 

instrument at a moderate price. 


In the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 
case of the old style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 
of our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp makes that unnecessary, and 
thus a great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 

SET UP FOR USE. 
The Condensing Lenses are of fine quality, plano-convex, 4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
The Object Glasses are achromatic, enlarging the views with good effect of any desired size from 
3 feet up to 9 feet area; and are handsomely mounted in brass, with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 
to an extension collar sliding within the japanned front tube. 
Our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp rests in a socket at the rear of the instrument, where it is firmly sup- 
ported, at the proper distance from the Condensing Lenses, with which it is connected by a light-tight metallic fitting. 
The Popular Magic Lantern weighs only about 7 pounds, and is enclosed in a neat varnished 
carrying case, 644 x 10x 15 inches. 
LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 
Human Skeleton. 32. Cetewaye. (Indian Chief.) 
Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 33. Eustach of St. Domingo. 
Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and 34. Spurzheim. Co-Worker with Gall. 
Spinal Cord. 35. L.N. Fowler. Phrenologist and Lecturer. 
Thick Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and | 36. J. A. Fowler: DaughterofL.N. Fowler. Examiner, 
dense. Fowler & Wells Co. 
5. Brain in Skull. 37. Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and Lecturer. 
6. Idiot’s Head. 38. Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L. N. 
7. Florence Nightingale. Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist in 


PP goper 


8. Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E. Statesman, the United States. 
9. Dore. French Artist. 39. Miss Willard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist. 
10. Garibaldi. Edgar Allan Poe. 
ll. T. Abernethy. Writer. 40. Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin's 
2. American Indian. Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. Evarts. Two 
13. Benjamin Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- side sections of the brain. 

ventor. 41. Rev. G. P. Lester, Vital Tem. John Brown, 
14. Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. Motive Temp. Cardinal Manning, Mental Temp. 
15. Drunkard. Rey. T. H. Brown, Well Balanced, 
16. Lord Bacon. Writer. 42. Daniel O'Connell. Prince Bismarck, Firmness. 
17. The arterial System showing arteries and veins. Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
18. Prof. Playfair. Highly Intellectual Head and Char- structiveness. Gen. Sheridan. 

acter. 43. Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. Male and Female 
19. Hypothondrias Head. Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 
20. Rubens. Painter. 44. Gen. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
21. John Wesley, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- Jacob Astor. Thomas A. Edison. 

odism. 45. Henry Ward Beecher. W. Shillaber. Rev. How- 
22. Base of the Brain. ard Crosby. Chauncey M. Depew. 
23. Moltke. German Statesman. 46. Rev. Dr. Stephen King. Burke, Murderer. Fine 
24. Landscape Painter and Good Colorist. Organization (Empress Eugenia). Coarse Organ- 
25. Horne Cooke, Large Language and Cultivated ization. Queen Victoria. Oceola. Rev. Lyman 

mind, writer and speaker. Abbott. Sitting Bull, the Most Popular Orator of 


26. Asoediah Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- the U. 8. 
lation). 47. Martha Washington. Group of Organs. Outline of 


27. Muscular System. Head. Four Views of the Brain. 

28. Stern. Minister, Writer and Wit. 48. Mark Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. An. 
29. Francois. Instigator of the Siege of Parmyne. toine Probst. Daniel Webster. John C. Calhoun. 
30. The French Advocate. (Very refined.) 49. Muscular System. 





31. Martin, who was executed in Paris. (A Parricide.) 50. The Brain, Side Section. 
Price $1.50 each. or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 24 East 22a Street, NewYork 
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Fowler’s 
New Phrenological 


With upwards of 
100 divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 


organs have been 








subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them ] 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly ¢ 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust 
ever published. 


Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 
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Fowler & Wells Co. 
24 East 22d Street New York 
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MINING STOCKS that almost sell themselves. viz., 
The Wyandot, Summit, Toledo-Cripple Creek, 
Gold Coin, and Commercial Men’s, (Guaranteed O. 
K. or Subject to exchange. Write for terms and ten 
Mining Rules. Address Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, 


ind. 


UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
DATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD 


Sample of either by mail, 10c ; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,’’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 
for list or send $1 for 5-lb. box of samples, cooked 
and uncooked. 


STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary Department of the Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement, 1 Abingdon Sq., N. Y. 
Write for information about the Straight Edge In- 
dustries and waysin which you can co-operate with 
us for human betterment, physical, moral, industri- 
al, social, financial. 

















mm DIXON'S 0) 
FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 


copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 




















If You Are Interested In 


FISHING 
HUNTING 


Send for a FREE SAMPLE COPY OF 


THE AMATEUR 
SPORTSMAN 


Published By The - - - 
M. T. Richardson Company 
23 Park Place, ON. Y., City 





It is one of the standard sportmen’s pub- 
lications of the country and possesses 
features of interest pertaining to no 
other sportsmen’s publication. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal, 








keeper’s 
guide tosuccess, The Weekly 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


tells how to make the most money with bees. 
Contributors are practical honey-producers 
who know how. Interesting — instructive. $1 
per year;3 mos, (13 copies), 20c. Sample free. 
wy American Bee Journal, 334 Dearborn St.,Chicago 


















StLEGITIMATE mining investments are SAFE and 
PROFITABLE. I deal in THAT KIND ONLY. I 
have studdied this business for many years. I do not 
undertake a proposition unless I am convinced MYSELF 
that itis good. Write for particulars or call and talk it 

over. Address, Dr. H. A. Mumaw. Elkhart, Ind. 
FREE to F, A. M. A_ beautiful 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
=~ With bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 

sonic books. 


REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No, 212 Broadway, New York City, 
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Become A Vegetarian 


And become stronger, h2althier, happier, clearer-headed 
-and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism through 
THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates dis 
use of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and 
natural methods of obtaining health. eeactios human 
itarianism, purity and temperance in all things. Upholds 
all that’s sensible, right and decent. Able contrtbutors 
Has a Household Departmeat which tells how to prepare 
Healthful and Nutritious Dishes without the use of meats 
or animal fats. Gives valuable Tested Receipes and use 
ful hints on HYGIENE, SELECTION OF FOODS, 
TABLE DECORATION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 
OF COOKING UTENSILS, etc. Full of timely hints on 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE. Gives 
portraits of prominent vegetarians and personal testimon- 
ials from those who have been cured of long standing dis- 
eases by the adoption of a natural method of living. TELLS 
HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EXPENSES WITH 
OUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE’S NECESS 
ITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PERMAN 
ENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS TO 
INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valu 
able hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselfish 
ness, benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine 
forthe whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. 
Pages 7 by roinchesin size. Published monthly. Sent 
post-paid to your address, 1 year, for $1.00; 6 months, 
for 50.; 3 months for 25c,; 1month, for roc. No free 
copies. 


Vegetarian Magazine 


80 DEARBORN ST., Chicago, II. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of — are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home, 44 years in 
this work. Noinsane, 2 miles from the noted Delaw are Water Gap. 2 lady physicians, 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WarTER GaP, “Monrox Co., Pa. 


TT Oe eee | TTHE EASTON SANITARIUM 








Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, EASTON, PA. 
Correspondence solicited. i Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
H. M. Hitcucock, M. D., Prop. place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 


furnished home where they can receive good care, and 


§ Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
MILLER ‘ HOTEL | arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middleto “a inal (N. Be see Hom, Hog ao 
none, 7661 or circulars address 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous | Suite 1405-8 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 126 State Street, Chicago 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle | Send P hilet 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. | mee Some 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with | 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, | MONEY In Common 
$10 to $30, according to room. | KEEP Sense Purse 

H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. | Best ever patented, No clasps, buckles or 

PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER seams. Make change with gloveson. Mill- 


Almeria, Norton Co. , Kansas | ions sold and sales increasing, Money back 
F. D. TRAIL, No. 3 U. S. MAIL, No, 53 | if dissatisfied, Send 50 cents for sample of 














J. M. FITZGERALD 


Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 




















best seller and wholesale prices. 


THIS DAY __John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 
We declare unto you a new mess- PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 








age taking its flight over the earth Graduate of the American 
carrying in its wings Swiftness, | | Institute of Phrenology 


Grace, Ease, Power of Direc- | Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 
tion and Signs of Perfect 24 East 22d Street. New York City. 
Health and Beauty. NO EN a 


 CHILDR 
TEN CENTS |) “IMA EN 
will defray the expense of invit- | EETHING 


ing it to your own home by spec- || Mrs. Winslow’s 28, beet.*se4, for 


is iverv by MILLIONS | OF 
ial delivery. | Soothing Syrup alo OTHERS. FOR 

PAIN, CURES 
3016-3018 LAKE PARK AVE. car ty Gas te ere want of Oe 

















CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE MAGDAZNAN HE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL 
FOR DIARR 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





one | WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUG. 
| © 
> WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
| 
CHICAGO, ILL. | = 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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THE NEW 
PSYCHOLOGY 


is a fascinating study. There is a 
100-page popular monthly magazine 
eight years old devoted to the prac- 
tical application of the principles of 
the New Psychology for heaJth, hap- 
piness and success. This magaziue 
also discusses 


Psychic research, drugless healing, nature 
cure, rational hygiene, auto-suggestion, 
personal magnetism, business psychology 
psycho- therapeutics, the psychology of 
childhood, and the art of living anda lied 
subjects. 


The magazine advocates reform in all 
lines of modern thought: it stands for prog- 
ress in the individual and in the state; it is 
a magazine for thinkers; it aims to teach 
people to think for themselves; it tells how 
to use the inherent psychic powers to bring 
peace, health and happiness; it shows the 
operation of the great law of mental sugges- 
tion and how this law may be used to benefit 
mankind. The motto of the magazine is 
DO IT NOW. It is the only magazine of the 
kind in the world. 


Three Months Free 


I will send you this magazine three months 
as a free test; fill out and mail the coupon 
below; I will send the magazine of the New 
Psychology for three months; if at the end 
of the three months you desire to have the 
magazine stopped, send a postal card and 
say so. You will not owe anything for the 
three magazines received; you will be under 
no obligation whatever. 

I wantevery thinking person in the United 
States to read this magazine, hence this 
trial offer. If you are a thinker mail this 
coupon today; let us get acquainted. 


H. A. PARKYN, M. D. 


Editor SUGGESTION, a Magazine of the 
New Psychology 


4020 Drexel Bivd., Chicago 


COUPON 


EDITOR SUGGESTION, 
4020 Drexel Bivd., Chicago. 

I accept your offer to test your magazine. 
Enter my subscription for one full year. 
After receiving three months’ sample cop- 
ies I will do one of two things— either send 
you $1.00 for the full year’s subscription 
within a reasonable time or write you to stop 
the magazine, when you are to cancel this 
subscription and the sample copies are to be 
free to me as a test. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
Resorts, has its own Post-Office. and 4 hours from New York—withontehange. Bookl?. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 


cience of Life 


CREATIVE AND 
SEXUAL SCIENCE 


Or Manhood And Womanhood In Their 
Mutual Relations 
By 
Prof. 0. S. FOWLER 
The Standard Book Of The World On 
This Subject 


It is printed from clear, new type, on fine calendered paper, in one 
large octavo volume of 1052 pages. The book is illustrated with 130 appro- 
priate engravings prepared under the personal supervision of the author. 











IT TELLS 


How to promote sexual vigor, the prime duty of every | How to have fine and healthy children. 


man and women. ‘ eae ties aa , me alities 7 
How to make a right choice of husband or wife; what | How to transmit mental and physical qualities to off 


. spring. 
persons are suited to each other. Sprin : : . 
How to judge a man or woman’s sexual condition by How to avoid the evils attending pregnancy. 
visible signs. - heir beid | How to procure a‘natural and easy delivery. 
How young husbands should treat their brides; how | How to manage children and promote their health. 


to increase their love and avoid outraging or shock- : . 
ing them. How to restore lost vigor in men and women. 


How to preserve love pure and inviolate, and how to | How to prevent self abuse among the young. 


avoid an improper marriage. : : % ig : Re eae 
How a pure toer teapsoves men and women, both men- How to recognize the signs of self-abuse and cure it. 

tally and physically. How intercourse out of wedlock is physically injurious; 
How to keep wives healthy, and how to avoid sickly a warning to young men. 

wives. : . How to raise healthy and vigorous girls—fit to be wives 
How to increase the joys of wedded life. and mothers. 


How to keep & husband faithful and avoid discord. . a ' » P > , 
How to regulate intercourse between man and wife, and How to restore and perpetuate female beauty. 


how to make it healthful to both: ignorance of How to promote the growth of the female bust; and 
this law is the cause of nearly all the woes of how to regain it when lost. 
marriage. | How to avoid female ailments; and how to cure them. 


Book and subscription to Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
for one year will be sent on receipt of $2.50. 
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A Weekly Magazine of advance 
information concerning events and 
attractions in Greater New York 
—Concerts, Lectures, Theatres, 
Art Exhibitions, Club News—in 
fact, everything that everybody 
wants to know. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; 
$1.00 for Six Months 
50 Cents for Three Months 


B, L. CLARKE, Manager 
9012 Metropolitan Building 
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Men’s Pocket Physician 


Has been Revised, Enlarged and Profusely 
Illustrated, Bound in Cloth, with Gold 
Letters, and is Now Entitled 


“Vigorous Manhood” 


The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Osteopath, tells in 
plain and easily understood language how you can 
diagnose and cure all diseases peculiar to men with- 
out drug or medicine of any kind. 

VARICOCELE, HYDROCELE, PROSTATITIS, STRICTURE, ETC. 

No matter of what nature, or of how long stand- 
ing your atlment may be, if you desire a perman- 
ent and positive cure. follow the directions for treat- 
ment given in this startling little book. 

The treatment is easy to follow, involving no hard- 
ship or depriving of the rational pleasure of life, 
and it will impart new vitality, fresh courage 
and surprising strength to any man who desires 
to realize superbly his Divine creative powers. 

No matter if your case be new, or of long stand- 
ing, you will get immediate relief and ultimate cure 
by following the treatment described in this most 
valuable manual ever publishcd, 

A copy of this little book, which can be carried in 
the pocket. yet which is a scientific treatise by an 
educated physician, will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of its price, ONE DOLLAR. With one 
year’s subscription to Heautu, $1.50. 

Whether you are sick or well, you cannot spend 
that amount more wisely than by investing it ina 
copy of **VigoRous MANHOOD.” 


Health Pub. Co, Opt. 2, 321 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK 
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Size Around the Waist.......000000 ENChES. A Bl rrceseveseeveee 
CO Of TEER sarcscccecnecssssnesonene 100 Of EY€S..ccveressererseeeeee 
Comp lO XEON. ..0000sereeeeeseecesseed OT 
EE OF iste aes cincctsnitnsnintincnininsaniiininianaae 
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FD cccititnsntitonnensnens Married or Single.....00s0000 


Number of portratts sent ....00..0..020000.. which, with de 


scription are to be returnec ?+ 
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FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE, 8 CENTS 
DR. R. J. SICKLES © 
OSTEOPATH 


16 EAST 28th STREET, N. Y. CITY 


Phone. 2537 Madison Square. ; 

Osteopathy is a common-sense method of treating dis 
ease, Without the use of drugs or knife. by keeping all 
of the natural mechanical relatiors of all body-parts in- 
tact. The Osteopath trained as a skilled mechanic in 
the knowledve of the body and its functions, uses his 
hands in applying definite mechanical principles to the 
perfect readjustment of these disturbed parts. He ip 
this way removes the ultimate cause of the disease. He 
corrects every minute slip of bony parts; replaces ab 
dominal organs, which may have gone downward 
through weakness of their supporting parts; relaxes con- 
tracted muscles or other soft tissues, and sees that no 
nerve. blood-vesseel, lymphatic, or organ suffers from 
pressure, or tension in any part of the body. 
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STOP DYING! 
PROLONG LIFE! 


All who are tired of drug treatment and 
doctor’s bil!s are advised to write us in re- 
gard to our NATURAL CURE TREAT- 
MENT, which we guarantee to cure all dis- 
eases of body, mind and spirit and by which 
you can cure yourself at home without the 
aid of drugs or physicians. Our newest 
book, ‘‘Return to Nature,” gives acomplete 
system of natural treatment—Water Cure, 
Sunbaths, Airbaths, Diet (Raw Diet), Fast- 
ing, Proper Breathing, etc. It is the book 
of books on natural healing and living, and 
worth its weight in gold to any sick man, 
woman or child. Price $2,00 bound: paper 
cover $1.50. Special introductory price $1. 
Send ten cents for three copies of our 
unique monthly magazine, THE NATURO- 
PATH (regular price, ten cents the copy), and 
acquaint yourself with us and our work, It 
will interest, enlighten and help you in a 
hundred ways. Advice bymail. Catalogue 
of our health supply store, Naturopathic 
books, Synopsis of ‘“Return to Nature” and 
Prospectus of our Health Home ‘‘ Young- 
born” at Butler, N. J. . 


B. Lust, WN. D., 124 E, 59th $t., N.Y. 


BIBLE REVIEW 


A Magazine of True Revealment 


This Magazine is devoted to the unveiling of the writ- 
ings which have heretofore formed the mysteries of the 
Bible, by showing conclusive evidence of the plan and 
purpose in them from the beginning to the end. When 
these are correctly understood, the confusion of tongues 
(Genesis—XI, 7) will have been removed and all thinkers 
theological and scientific, will see eye to eye, Itis the 
special desire of the Editor that all true, devout Christians 
should become readers of this Journal, for in them is the 
hope of the future of this world. Not mysticism, nor ma- 
terialism, but plain, common sense, such as God endowed 


his creatures with. 
H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 
Annual Subscription, $1.50. 
Single Copy, 15 Cents 
Foreign, 7s. 2d. Single Copy, 94. 


ADDRESS 


Esoteric Fraternity 
APPLEGATE, CAL. 


As an aid to all earnest ones, it is Mr. Butler’s wish 

that the Fraternity send to each new subscriber upon_re- 
uest, a copy of his new book, THE PURPOSE IN THE 
REATION OF THE WORLD. 
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ment for its members. Send 
for its monthly paper; 10 cents 


a year; sample copy free. 
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2711 Franklin Ave,, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FROM. POVERTY TO POWER; or 
The Realization of Prosperity 
and Peace. Fifth Edition. Cloth 
bound, in grey and gold. Symbol- 
ical cover, Price, $1.25 net. 

ALL THESE THINGS ADDED. Cloth 
bound, in purple and gold, Symbol- 
ical cover, Frice, $1.25 net. 

BYWAYS OF BLESSEDNESS. Cloth 
bound, gold lettered. Price, $1.50 


net, 

AS A MAN THINKETH. Fourth Edi- 
tion Bound in cream leatherette 
boards, with gold lettering. Price 
50 cents net, 

OUT FROM THE HEART. Second 
Edition, (A sequel to ‘‘As a Man 
Thinketh.”) Bound in cream lea- 
therette boards, with gold lettering. 
Price 50 cents net. 

THROUGH THE GATE OF GOOD; or, 
Christ and Conduct, Paper covers. 
Price 40 cents, 


These books are artistically produced, 
and make handsome presentation 
. volumes. 
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